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THE OLD SUGAR CAMP. 


Glad were the days when times were new, Then was homespun the family crest, 

When heavy and deep the forests grew ; Full measure given, closely pressed. 

And through them early winds of spring All things seemed good—bore honor’s stamp, 
Heralded Summer in their whispering. In days of the dear Old Sugar Camp. 


Wild was nature in those days of yore, The bleeding trees weep sweetened tears, 
And all the garments that she wore Yon echoes catch the sturdy cheers 
Seemed fresh from the mighty hand of God: Borne from the campers here and there, 
The unscathed trees, the unturned sod. Glad benedictions in the air! 


Rich indeed were field and fen, Merrily roar the great camp fires, 
A prairie sea, the unknown glen, And o’er these sparkling, blazing pyres 
While the voiceless forests standing by The well-worn iron kettles swing 
Echoed not to a human cry. To boil the toothsome garnering. 


Glad were the days for those who came Thus was the camp by that limpid stream, 
To labor and build, to create and name Skirting the forests and fields between, 

A country new, though toil was sore, A cherished spot where the old camp stood, 
Heroes were they in those days of yore. When the maple sugar was pure and good. 


Crudely honest in speech and dress, O lavish sweets, fair nature’s gift, 

These children brave of the wilderness, Of thee, in later years bereft, 

Building wisely in their humble way, We mourn the loss,—we miss the stamp 
Knights and ladies true were they. Of old time days,—The Sugar Camp. 


—Gay Davidson. 
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SOME INSEOT PESTS OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


By C. V. Ritey, Px. D., GovERNMENT ENTOMOLOGIST. 


1.—THE SO-CALLED BUFFALO MOTH. 
(Anthrenus scrophularia.) 


HIS destructive insect, the despair of 
the good housekeeper, has been 
known in the Eastern United States 
since 1874, when newspaper articles 

began to appear complaining of its rav- 
ages. In 1876 it was first brought to the 
attention of entomologists by Prof. J. A. 
Lintner of Albany, who found it at Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. Between 1874 and 1877 it 
had been found at various points in New 
Jersey, at Schenectady, Albany, Syracuse 
and Buffalo, N. Y., and Boston and Cambridge, Mass. Within 
this range of cities it has since flourished and done great 
damage, but has not greatly extended. It is found, however, 
in all the New England States and as far west as Illinois and 
as far south as Washington, though not a troublesome pest at 
this last-named point. 

Like a number of other important insect pests it is a Euro- 
pean species, but, although occurring commonly abroad, it is 
not known as a carpet pest, probably for the obvious reason 
that carpets are rare in most European countries. Rugs 
which are frequently taken up and shaken do not offer a com- 
fortable dwelling-place for this insect, which is of a secreting 
and retiring disposition. It seems probable that the pest was 
imported almost simultaneously by carpet-dealers in New 
York and Boston and thence shipped in goods to inland 
cities. Dr. H. A. Hagan in 1875, for instance, was able to 
- trace three-fourths of the infested carpets brought to his no- 
tice to a particular line of goods sold at a single establishment 
in Boston. At the present day this insect is the greatest 
household pest in our Northeastern States. It ruins carpets 
and all stored woolen goods, while furs do not escape its at- 
tacks. Let us then briefly consider its life history and sum- 
marize the best remedies to be used against it. 

The accompanying figures, which I prepared some ten years 
since, illustrate three of the stages of the insect (all except 
the egg) and the natural sizes are indicated by the hair lines 
at the side. 

The larva, which is the stage in which the insect is most fa- 
miliar to the housekeeper, is shown at a (from above and 4 
from below). This is the active feeding 
stage and the one which does the damage. 
The full-grown larva is rather longer than 
the beetle and is brown in color, clothed with 
stiff brown hairs, longer around the sides 


tremities. Both at sides and extremities 
they form tufts, the hinder end being furn- 
ished with three tufts of long hair, and the 
head with a dense bunch of shorter hair. 

The quiescent stage between the larva and 
the beetle is called the pupa and is shown at 
¢ It needs no further description, but it 
should be stated that the pupa is seldom seen, as it is formed 
within the last partly split skin of the larva. 

The perfect beetle, ¢, is three-sixteenths of an inch long, 
nearly as broad and broadly elliptical in outline. * It draws in 
its legs and feigns death when disturbed. The figure will en- 
able the housekeeper to recognize it when we explain that its 
colors are white, black and scarlet. The black and white are 
indicated in the figure, while the red is confined to a stripe 


than on the back, and still longer at the ex 


down the middle of the back, widening inio projections at 
three intervals and meeting the irregular white bands. 

The beetles begin to appear in the fall and continue to issue 
through the winter and spring. They soon pair and the fe- 
males deposit their eggs, probably upon the carpet itself and 
not in floor cracks as is sometimes supposed. The eggs, with 
favorable temperature soon hatch, and the 
young larve immediately begin to feed, 
casting their skins as they grow. Under or- 
dinary circumstances there is probably but 
one annual generation, although there may 
4 | be more, but, as I have shown by experiment 

with related species, the larve are able to re- 
main for a long time without food, in which 
case the growth is very slow and the number 
of molts great. When full grown the larva 
seeks to hide itself in a crack in the floor or 
some other convenient shelter and trans- 
forms to pupa within the larval skin. After a time the larval 
skin cracks along the back, showing the pupa, which later 
splits open and the beetle emerges. 

The beetles fly to the windows during the day time and 
may often be caught upon the panes. They are also to be 
captured out-doors upon the flowers of Composite and Scro- 
phulariaceous plants, but probably do not voluntarily leave 
the house until their eggs have been deposited. 

As already indicated in the mention of the fact that this in- 
sect is not noted as a pest in Europe, the use of rugs instead 
of carpets is highly to be recommended in lo- 
calities where itabounds. Rugs are more often 
shaken out and the pest is thus discouraged. 

Where carpets are used, however, and only 
taken up once a year at “ house-cleaning.” the 
conditions are very favorable for the insect’s| 
increase, particularly where the house-cleaning 
is hurriedly and carelessly done. When a house 
has once become infested nothing but the most 
energetic measures will completely rid it of the 
pest, and in complete riddance is the only hope, 
as in a year a very few individuals will so increase as to do 
great damage. At house-cleaning time then, as many rooms 
should be bared at once as possible and the housekeeper 
should go carefully over the rooms, removing all dust, and 
with a hand-atomizer charged with benzine should puff the 
liquid into all the floor cracks and under the base-boards until 
every crevice has been reached. The carpets themselves, 
after thorough beating, should be lightly sprayed with the 
same substance, which will quickly 
evaporate, leaving no odor after a short 
time. The inflammability of benzine 
should be remembered, however, and 
no light should be brought near it. 
This done, before relaying the carpets, 
it will be well to pour into the cracks 
with a moderately thick mixture of 
plaster of Paris and water, which soon 
sets and fills them with a solid sub- 
stance into which the insects will not 
enter. Then lay around the borders of 
the room a width of tarred roofing-paper and afterward relay 
the carpets. This thorough treatment should answer in the 
very worst cases, and in a house so cleaned the insect will 
probably not regain a foot-hold during the ensuing year. 
Cloth-covered furniture which may have also become infested 
should be steamed or also treated with benzine, and chests or 
drawers in which infested clothing has been stored should be 
thoroughly sprayed. 

Another method of treatment, and one which I have fre- 
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quently recommended, was indicated by me in a former com- 
munication to Goop HousEKEEPING in rendering my decision 
in the competition for best remedies for household pests. It 
can be used to advantage whenever the work of the larva is 
noticed or suspected. It consists in laying a damp cloth (an 
old towel ora folded sheet will do) smoothly over the sus- 
pected part of the carpet, and ironing it with ahot iron. The 
steam thus generated will pass through the carpet and kill all 
the insects immediately beneath. If not too laborious, an en- 
tire room could be treated to advantage in this way. 

Camphor, pepper, tobacco, turpentine, carbolic acid, tallow, 
pyrethrum powder and many other substances have been re- 
commended from time to time, but all must be considered as 
inferior to the plan we have just outlined. 

It has been said that the best housekeepers are the most 
uncomfortable people in the world—always on the lookout for 
dirt or indications of insect pests; but if the somewhat elab- 
orate treatment I have given is gone through with once a year 
the good housekeeper may then sit down and placidly fold her 
hands for all the trouble Anthrenus scrophularie will give her. 


Onginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


MAROH—APRIL—MAY. 


Who are these gay maidens three, 

That come with promises and glee, 

And tease with mirth and mimicry, 

Pray who are these bright maidens three ? 


One as wild, defiant, charming, 

Now all grace, and then alarming 
With her tempers—as some dark-eyed 
Eastern houri-passion swayed ; 

As she moves—about her softly 

Cling her wind-blown tresses, oftly 
Pauses she with glances arch; 

This tempestuous maid is March. 


Gentler maid is this one swaying 

To the tune she’s raptly playing, 
Tender is her heart—emotion 

Rules as do the winds the ocean. 

Now she’s radiant, next she’s tearful, 
Cool her mien—or warm and cheerful, 
Caprice marks her, nature’s child 

Bid me welcome, 4 mild. 


Comes at last with smiles advancing 
Sweet as love, a form entrancing, 
Maiden fairest, loveliest, 

Crowned with charms and graces best 
Music is her pure, free laughter, 

Where she treads flowers spring up after, 
Could—ah, could this darling stay, 


Who would ever part with May ? 
—LZ. M. N. 


Comrziled for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
SHAKESPEARIAN HOUSEKEEPING AND HOME-MAKING. 
Go to thy cold bed and warm thee. 
Keep house and port and servants. 


I will be very kind and liberal 
To mine own children in good bringing up. 


Here let us breathe and haply institute 
A course of learning and ingenious studies. 


Was it fit for a servant to use his master so? 
O sir, such a life with such a wife were strange. 


My husband and my lord, my lord and husband, 
I am your wife in all obedience. 


My books and instruments shall be my company, 
Schoolmasters will keep without my house. 


Will’t please your mightiness to wash your hands? 


Original in Goop HoOuSEKEEPING. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING PRIZES. 


For Best Papers on No. 1, Fish; No. 2, Eggs; No. 3, Hens 
and Chickens; No. 4, Potatoes; No. 5, Beans. 


First Prize PAPER. 


Subject No. 2.—A NEST OF EGGS, 


AND WuHaT May Be HatTcHepD From Ir. 


TIN the days when the cry of hard 

}| times is heard in the land, when 
the sound of the cash in the 
family purse grows low and the 
weekly meat-bill is a burden too 
great for the wearied housewife 
to bear, she—if she be wise—con- 
siders the ways of using eggs, and 
her heart rejoices as she finds out 
how many of these there be. An 
egg is a little thing, but, if good, 
All there is of it is on hand, ready for 
There is no cutting, trimming and sorting till the 


it tells no false tales. 
service. 
pile of bone and fat and gristle grows great, and that of solid 


meat more and more wofully small. A pound of meat spread 
upon a platter for the head of the family to divide and give 
each his due portion makes a scanty showing. A pound of 
eggs served in simple ways is more than a good-sized family 
can dispose of. 

An egg is compact nourishment reduced by good house- 
wife Nature to the smallest possible compass. In it is the 
beginning of life, and the life it gives when used as food cre- 
ates far more healthy muscle, blood and nerve than any other 
like quantity of pabulum. For children and invalids, for 
workingmen and women, for the aged and feeble, eggs are 
better than meat. The rich man finds in them a tempting 
delicacy for his luxurious table, and the poor man knows, or 
should know, that in the use of them there is great economy. 
When the egg-basket is not empty the housewife need fear no 
demand for a dainty meal though all the rest of the larder be 
but scantily supplied. For wash days and cleaning days, for 
the hot summer days when the thought of baking, boiling 
and roasting is a burden, for tired days when soul and body 
fail, and for the restful Sabbath days, eggs, to the weary 
house-mother, are a never-failing source of comfort. 

Fresh-laid eggs are the best for the use of invalids, but a 
dropped egg is apt to be milky in the cooking unless allowed 
to become a day old before using. Absolute freshness is as- 
sured when there is a warm spot in the largerend. This can 
be found by pressing the egg to the lips. An egg not pos- 
sessing this warm spot, which is the life of the chick within, 


| may still be fit to use in cooking. 


There are several tests of good eggs. When placed in water 


| a good egg lies flat at the bottom; a poor one floats either 


wholly or partially. Frame the egg in the hollow of the 
hand and look at the sun through it with the open eye; or 
hold it close to a bright light in a dark room. If it looks 
clear and transparent the chances are that it is good. When 
an egg is addled, if you shake it gently at your ear, it will 
gurgle like water; if there is a chicken inside, there will be a 
slight thud as it hits the shell. 

The only absolute safeguard against using bad eggs is to 
break them, being sure to break each one by itself; the 
chances are that if you do not, the bad egg, following the 
usual law of the perversity of inanimate things, will be among 
the last ones broken and all the good ones that preceded it 
spoiled by its contact. 

In keeping eggs, a place for storing them which is dry and 
cool but above the freezing point is the first necessity. There 
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is a difference of opinion as to which end should be placed 
down in packing. Most authorities recommend the smaller 
end, but a well-known poultry breeder gives what seems to 
be a sound reason for packing them with the larger end down. 
He says: “The air-chamber is in the larger end, and if that 
is placed down the yolk will not break through and touch the 
shell and thereby spoil. Another thing, if the air-chamber is 
down the egg is not so liable to shrink away. These are two 
important reasons deducted from experiments, and they 
materially affect the keeping of eggs.” It would be a good 
scheme for housekeepers to try packing eggs from the same 
lot each way and noting results. 

The favorite domestic way of packing eggs and one that 
keeps them well for limited periods is with salt. Puta layer 
of salt two inches deep on the bottom of a stone jar and put 
in the eggs, ends down (select your own authority as to which 
end it shall be), being careful that the shells do not touch ; 
fill and cover well with salt and proceed as before. Another 
method, said to keep eggs perfectly for a year, is the same as 
the foregoing except that each egg before packing is rubbed 
over with a piece of fried fat. 

A pickle which, it is said, will keep eggs perfectly for two 
years and which is successfully used on ships at sea, is made 
by adding one pint of fresh slaked lime and one-half pint of 
salt to each three gallons of water; mix well. Have the bar- 
rel or tub in which they are to be kept half full of the liquid, 
then with a dish let the eggs down into it, tipping the dish 
after it fills with water so that they roll out without cracking 
the shell, for if the shell is cracked the egg will spoil. A 
piece of board should be laid over the tops of the eggs and a 
little lime and salt kept upon it. 

Other methods are, to coat the shells with a thin gum arabic 
mucilage, with a thin varnish made by dissolving gum shellac 
in alcohol, or with grease, and packing them in bran, oats, 
powdered charcoal or sawdust. Or, make a thin mixture of 
fresh slaked lime and water; put the eggs in for a few mo- 
ments till the lime settles into the interstices of the shells; 
take them out and dry them, then pack in any desired 
material. 

Eggs for boiling may be “canned” in the following man- 
ner: Put two or three dozen newly-laid eggs at a time in a 
deep pan, pour scalding water over them; let it stand thirty 
seconds and turn it all off. Cover immediately with more 
scalding water, and repeat the process yet a third time. 
Wipe dry, and when cool pack in bran or salt. The eggs 
prepared in this way cannot be used for cake, or any thing 
for which they have to be beaten. 

Boiled Eggs. 

A boiled egg is most digestible when the yolk is thoroughly 
cooked, though soft, and the white of a custard-like consistency. 
There are two ways of doing this; in one the eggs are put on in 
cold water and allowed to come to a boil; in the other they are 
covered with boiling water and the dish containing them set on 
the back of the stove where the temperature will be maintained at 
that point for ten minutes. If the eggs are preferred cooked in the 
usual manner, put them in water that is boiling and let them boil 
without stopping for three minutes if a soft egg is required, four 
minutes for a medium state of softness, and ten minutes if de- 
sired hard. A difficulty to be overcome when many eggs are to be 
cooked at once is that the cold eggs will stop the boiling of the 
water, and it is impossible to tell when the precise state of “ done- 
ness” is reached. To obviate this cover the eggs with warm, not 
hot, water and let them stand for two minutes, then remove to the 
boiling water. They should be lowered into the water with a 
tablespoon to prevent their cracking. A pinhole through the shell 
will also prevent it. 

Creamed Eggs. 


Hard boil 2 half a dozen eggs. Make a white sauce as follows: | 


Melt a piece of butter the size of a large egg in a sauce-pan and 
stir in two tablespoonfuls of dry flour, letting it cook till it bub- 


bles all over ; add two cups of hot milk, stirring it till it is thick 
and smooth. Cut the eggs in half and arrange on a warm platter; 
pour the sauce over and serve. 

This dish is one of the stock ones used in the family of the 
writer instead of meat, and it is especially serviceable for 
dinner on a hot summer day. 

Fricasseed Eggs. 

Slice six cold hard-boiled eggs with a sharp knife being careful 
not to break the yolk. Fry slices of stale bread to a light brown 
in butter or nice dripping. Put in a sauce-pan a cupful of good 
broth well seasoned with salt and pepper, parsley and a bit of 
onion if liked; let it come to a boil. Rub the slices of egg with 
melted butter and roll them with flour. Lay them gently in the 
gravy and let this become smoking hot, but not boil lest the eggs 
break. Arrange the fried bread on a platter, lay the egg evenly on 
this, pour the gravy over all and serve hot. 

Eggs with Forcemeat. 

Make a forcemeat by mixing together a cupful of minced 
chicken, veal, ham or tongue, one-half of a cupful of bread-crumbs, 
two teaspoonfuls of mixed parsley, onion and summer savory 
chopped fine, pepper and salt, and working into this a well- 
beaten raw egg. Boil six eggs hard; drop for a minute in cold 
water to loosen the shells and break these carefully away. Witha 
sharp knife divide the eggs in halves and cut a piece of the white 
from each end that they may stand firmly when dished. Coat 
them thickly with the forcemeat. Brown them by setting them on 
atin plate on the upper grating of a very hot oven, and heap ona 
hot dish. Pour a cupful of rich, hot gravy into which the juice of 
half a lemon has been squeezed over them and serve. 

Egg Cutlets. 

Cut half a dozen hard-boiled eggs into thin slices when per- 
fectly cold; dip each slice into beaten egg, roll in bread-crumbs 
which should be seasoned with pepper, salt and minced parsley. 
Make three tablespoonfuls of butter or nice dripping hot in a fry- 
ing-pan, and fry the slices of egg to a light brown, turning each 
piece as soon as it is done on one side ; drain from the fat, lay on a 
hot dish and pour over them a cupful of broth or drawn butter into 
which a raw egg has been beaten while boiling hot. 

Hard-Boiled Eggs Scalloped. 

Hard-boil six eggs and cut in thin slices when cold. Put a layer 
of fine bread-crumbs, well moistened with a little good gravy and a 
little milk, in the bottom of a buttered baking-dish. Have ready 
half a cupful of thick drawn butter into which has been beaten the 
yolk of an egg, and after dipping each slice of the eggs in this lay 
them on the crumbs. Have ready also a small cupful of minced 
cold meat, chicken or fish. Sprinkle a thin layer of this over the 
layer of eggs, cover with another layer of bread-crumbs and pro- 
ceed in like manner until the egg is all used up. Spread over the 
top a layer of dry crumbs; cover with an inverted plate until 
heated through, then remove the cover and brown. 

Cups and Saucers. 

Cut six hard-boiled eggs smoothly in two and take out the yolks, 
making of the white of each egg two cups. Cut a small piece 
from the bottom of each cup so that it will stand upright. Mash 
the yolks to a powder and mix with them a cupful of minced cold 
meat, well seasoned ; mould into pellets the size and shape of the 
egg yolks. Put one of these in each cup. Cut stale bread into 
rounds with a cake-cutter, scoop out a hollow in each to fit the bot- 
tom of an egg; toast and butter them and put one egg-cup in each. 
Arrange on a hot platter and pour over a large cupful of well- 
seasoned gravy or of drawn butter. Set in the oven for a few 
moments to heat before serving. 

Eggs in the Nest. 

Prepare the yolks of eggs as directed for egg cups. Shred the 
whites into fine strips and heat them with a tablespoonful of but- 
ter. Pile the formed yolks in the centenof a hot plate and arrange 
the whites around them like hay or straw. Pour over all a cupful 
of drawn butter, and send to the table hot. 

Stuffed Eggs. 

Boil eggs for thirty minutes; when cold cut in halves length- 
wise. Take out the yolks and rub smooth with a little melted 
butter ; season well with salt, pepper and a little made mustard. A 
teaspoonful of vinegar may also be added. Fill the cavities of 
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the whites with this mixture. Arrange on a platter and garnish 
with parsley, celery leaves or lettuce. They also make an ele- 
gant picnic dish by putting two halves together, wrap in tissue 
paper of delicate colors, each piece being fringed at the ends 
and twisted lightly around the eggs, the whole arranged in a 
pretty basket or china dish and garnished with lettuce leaves. Or, 
a salad can be made by laying each half of an egg on a lettuce leaf, 
and pouring over them a mayonnaise dressing. 

Ham and Eggs. 

Fry nicely slices of ham; pour off the fat free from sediment, 
heat it hot and break in the eggs one at a time; dip the hot fat over 
them with a spoon till the whites are set. Put the ham in the 
center of a platter and arrange the eggs around it. 

Fried Eggs. 

Melt a good tablespoonful of butter in a sauce-pan ; when hot 
but not brown, drop in the eggs; cover tightly after sprinkling a 
little salt over them, and set for five minutes where they will fry 
without burning. Serve alone or on toast. 


Fried Egg Sandwiches. 

Butter a griddle lightly and break an egg on it, spread thin with 
a knife, season with salt and pepper, let it cook a moment and 
turn. Trim to size required and place between slices of buttered 
bread. This is a nice school lunch. 

Baked Eggs. 

Butter a pie-plate and break into it eggs in number required ; 
sprinkle with salt and pepper and dot with bits of butter; setina 
hot oven and bake till the whites are set. Or, put in the dish two 
spoonfuls of nice gravy, let it get bubbling hot and drop in the 
eggs, season and bake as before. Or, put in two or three spoon- 
fuls of cream or milk instead of the gravy. Or, the tops of the 
eggs in any of these ways may be sprinkled with bread-crumbs 
dotted with bits of butter before baking. Serve in the plate on 
which they were baked. Or, the eggs may be broken by twos into 
individual dishes baked in any of the ways mentioned, and served 
individually. Or, toast half a dozen slices of bread; moisten and 
butter them and lay in a dripping-pan; break an egg on each slice. 
Have ready a cupful of chicken or other gravy, or of white sauce, 
pour over the toast and egg, and bake until set. Remove toa hot 
platter with a pan-cake turner. 

Dropped Eggs. 

Pour two cupfuls of boiling water in a sauce-pan and stir in a 
teaspoonful of salt. Break the eggs, one at a time, into a cup and 
turn in, holding the edge of the cup under the water to prevent the 
egg from scattering. Or, muffin rings may be set in the pan and 
the eggs slipped into them. Boil till the white sets, which will be 
about three minutes. Take up with a perforated spoon. Serve 
either on a platter alone or on moistened and buttered toast. 


Dropped Eggs with Ham. 

Drop eggs in boiling salted water; when done arrange on a hot 
platter and sprinkle with chopped ham, either boiled or fried, 
which has been heated hot in a tin for a moment. A bit of cold 
ham which you would think not enough for one person will make 
a good appetizing meal without other meat for three or four when 
used in this way. 

Dropped Eggs with Rice. 

Cook one cupful of rice thirty minutes in two quarts of boiling 
water to which has been added one tablespoonful of salt. Drain 
through a colander and add one tablespoonful of butter. Spread 
lightly on a hot platter, and on the rice place six dropped eggs. 
Dropped Eggs on Hash. 

When there is hash for dinner and nothing more, and perhaps 
not as much as you would wish of that, prepare it ready to serve. 
Put on a platter and smooth it down flat and even. Make little 
cavities in the top with the bowl of a spoon and set it in the oven 
where it will keep very hot. Drop eggs and lay one in each de- 
pression. This is a pretty dish and will taste much better to John 
and the children than if tle hash and eggs were served separately, 
besides John will serve only one egg with the hash under it to 
each person, so he will “make it go around,” which he will be 
equally sure not to in the other case. 

Scrambled Eggs. 
Put a good piece of butter in a frying-pan, and when it is hot 


drop in the eggs, which should be broken whole into a bowl. 
Season with pepper and salt, and stir without stopping for three 
minutes. Take up at once in a hot dish either by themselves or 
upon buttered toast. 

Scrambled Eggs with Milk. 

Butter a sauce-pan well. Proportion your eggs to your milk ac- 
cording to your supplies of each. Three eggs to a cupful of milk 
does very nicely, but four, five or six can be used, as either eggs 
or milk is plentiful or scarce. Add the eggs to the cold milk, turn 
into the cooking-dish ; stir constantly till it thickens, and remember 
that the utmost care is necessary to remove it from the fire at 
exactly the right instant, when it is just done, or it will whey, and 
the sooner, the more milk is used. In scrambling eggs plain, if 
you are a little short of eggs, a few spoonfuls of milk can be added 
and nobody will ever know the difference. 

Like scrambled eggs, the foregoing dish can be used plain or 
over toast, or a dish the children will like amazingly can be made 
by dipping pieces of very stale bread into hot salted water, butter- 
ing lightly and adding the eggs when cooked. 

Scrambled Eggs with Gravy. 

To six eggs take a tablespoonful of butter and three tablespoon- 
fuls of nice gravy. Melt the butter in a frying-pan and when it is 
hot break in the eggs; stir in the gravy, season to taste with pep- 
per and salt, cook till the whole is a soft mass. Dip slices of 
stale bread in salted milk or water, fry until brown in drippings or 
butter, arrange in the bottom of a hot dish and pour the eggs 
over them. 
Scalloped Eggs. 

Butter a small, deep dish well and spread the bottom with bread- 
crumbs moistened with milk to which a little melted butter has 
been added. Put upon this a thin layer of finely chopped ham, set 
in the oven till very hot. Beat six eggs thoroughly, season with 
pepper and salt, stir in two tablespoonfuls of rich milk or thin 
cream with a spoonful of melted butter, and pour over the ham. 
Put the dish back into the oven uncovered and bake till the eggs 
are set, which will be in about five minutes. 

Scrambled Eggs with Fried Pork or Ham. 

Fry thin slices of salt pork crisp, chop them and return to the 
frying-pan after pouring out the fat. Break in eggs and stir until 
cooked. 

Same as above, with the addition of a cupful of milk put in with 
the eggs. 

A still further economical addition is that of a handful of bread- 
crumbs put in at the same time as the milk and eggs. 

Chop fine remnants of cold ham of any description or in any 
quantity—a little goes far—break in eggs and stir like scrambled 
eggs. Serve in a compact little mound in a hot dish, or spread 
on toast. 

Scrambled Eggs with Ham and Toast. 

Dip slices of toasted bread into hot salted water; butter slightly 
and spread thinly with finely chopped bits of cold boiled ham. Ar- 
range on a platter and set in the oven to keep hot. Scramble eggs 
in the proportion of two eggs and a piece of butter half as big as 
an egg to a cupful of milk. Turn over the ham and toast and 
serve at once. 

Scrambled Eggs with Fish. ‘ 

A cupful of cold fish, either salt or fresh, is to be picked up fine 
and freed from skin and bones. Melt a small piece of butter ina 
sauce-pan, stir in a tablespoonful of flour and let it bubble well; 
add a pint of hot milk, or of milk and water, or even of water 
alone ; stir in the fish and add three well-beaten eggs, season well 
with salt and pepper, stir until sufficiently cooked, and serve 
either alone or on toast. 

Whirled Eggs. 

The water in which the eggs are cooked must be salted and kept 
upon a fast boil during the whole process. Stir with a wooden 
spoon or ladle in one direction until it whirls rapidly. Break the 
eggs, one at a time, in a cup, and drop each carefully into the 
center of the miniature whirlpool which must be kept in rapid mo- 
tion till the egg is a soft, round ball. Take it out with a perforated 
spoon and put on a slice of buttered toast. Set the dish in the 
oven and proceed as before until sufficient eggs have been cooked. 
When all are done, salt and pepper lightly and serve. 
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To a great majority of people an omelet is an article of food 
as unknown either to taste or preparation as a pudding of 
Chinese birds’ nests. Yet nothing into which eggs enter as 
the principal materials is daintier, more helpful or capable of 
more variety. But if a good omelet is very, very good a poor 
one 1s detestable. The chief care required in the making is 
to have the pan used for cooking very hot and not put in too 
much of the mixture at one time. 

Plain Omelet. 

Beat four eggs well and add one teaspoonful of salt and two 
tablespoonfuls of milk. Have the pan very hot, put in it a table- 
spoonful of butter and pour in the egg. Shake vigorously on the 
hottest part of the stove until the egg begins to thicken, then let it 
stand a few seconds to brown. Run a knife between the sides of 
the omelet and the pan, fold, turn on a hot dish and serve without 
delay. 


Materials added for fancy omelets are too numerous to 
attempt to mention in an article like this. They are gen- 
erally added as soon as the omelet begins to thicken, by 
sprinkling over its surface, and may be a little minced ham, 
grated cheese, minced chicken, parsley or savory herbs, 
asparagus, tomatoes, jelly, etc. 

Eges and Herring. 

Beat up three or four eggs, according to the quantity required, 
with pepper, a little parsley (if liked) and a green onion cut very 
fine. Open a red herring at the back, broil and mince it very fine. 
Add all together and fry in a pan with a little butter. The herring 
will salt it sufficiently. 

Eggs and Cheese. 

Put into a pie-dish four or five spoonfuls of cream or milk thick- 
ened with flour; break into it six or eight eggs. Sprinkle over the 
whole some grated cheese and a little pepper. Bake in an oven 
without allowing the yolks to harden. 

Eggs and Cabbage. 

Warm up a large cupful of cold, boiled cabbage, chopped fine ; 
season with butter, pepper and salt. Stir in three beaten eggs and 
a cupful of milk, and bake for twenty minutes in a pudding-dish. 
In this way a small remnant of cold cabbage will make an excel- 
lent side dish for dinner. 

Eggs with Crackers. 

Break five eggs into a sauce-pan with a tablespoonful of melted 
butter, one cupful of milk and one cupful of rolled cracker- 
crumbs. Stir while cooking. 

Eggs and Asparagus. 

Boil the tender parts of asparagus in a little salted water; when 
done drain and chop fine. Have beaten eggs as required. Put 
the asparagus in a sauce-pan in which is melted butter, pour in the 
eggs and cook three minutes, stirring to prevent burning. 

Eggs and Green Corn. 

Boil a dozen ears of sweet corn, cut it from the cob, season it 
with salt and pepper and stir into it five well-beaten eggs. Takeit 
in tablespoonfuls, roll in bread-crumbs and fry brown. 


Eggs and Apples. 

Pare and slice apples, fry them in a little butter, take them up 
and stir in beaten eggs in-the proportion of three or four eggs to a 
pint and a half of the fried apples. Melt a little butter in the pan, 
put in the eggs and apples, fry, turning over once, and serve hot. 
Eges and Apples.—No. 2. 

Stew eight large apples very soft, mash them fine and season 
with a cupful of sugar, a tablespoonful of butter, and nutmeg or 
cinnamon to taste. When the apples are cold add four well- 
beaten eggs. Bake slowly for twenty minutes, and eat while warm. 
Egg Balis with Soup. 

Rub the yolks of three or four hard-boiled eggs to a smooth 
paste with a very little melted butter, pepper and salt. To these 
add two raw yolks beaten light, and enough flour to hold the paste 
together. Make into balls with floured hands and set in a cool 
place until just before your soup comes off, when put in carefully 
and boil one minute. 

Pickled Eggs. 
Boil eggs one hour; remove the shells, stick three or four cloves 


in each egg, put in a jar and pour over hot spiced vinegar. They 
will be ready to use in three or four days. 
Mother’s Custard. . 

Beat six eggs; add six tablespoonfuls of sugar and beat again. 
Add by degrees, stirring thoroughly, three cupfuls of rich milk; 
put in six buttered cups and bake until set. Grate nutmeg over 
the top, and eat cold or warm. 


MISCELLANEOUS EGG LORE, 


The yolk of egg alone is the better.for invalids, and will be 
frequently relished when the white would be rejected. 

When cream cannot be procured for coffee, the yolk of a 
soft-boiled egg is a very good substitute. 

To prevent the juice of fruit pies from soaking into the bot- 
tom crust, wash the crust over with a beaten egg before 
putting in the fruit. 

When making frosting in warm weather, set the whites of 
the eggs on ice for a short time before using. 

If the eggs you have to use for frosting are not quite as 
fresh as you could desire, a pinch of salt will make them beat 
stiffer. 

The white of an egg, an equal quantity of cold water, and 
confectioner’s sugar—triple X—sufficient to make it the re- 
quired consistency, makes a frosting which is very nice, and 
as it requires no beating is very easily made. 

When beaten eggs are to be mixed with hot mitk, as in 
making gravies or custards, dip the hot milk into the beaten 
eggs a spoonful at a time, stirring well each time, until the 
eggs are well thinned, then add both together ; this will pre- 
vent the eggs from curdling. 

It is often a question what to do with either the whites or 
yolks of eggs which are sometimes left after making cake, 
frosting, etc. Either will keep well for a day or two if set in 
a very cool place,—the yolks well beaten and the whites 
unbeaten. 

Whites or yolks of eggs may be used with whole eggs in 
any cake or other recipe calling for eggs, counting two yolks 
or two whites as one egg. 

Sort out the little eggs and keep them for settling coffee, 
using the larger ones for cake. 

When eggs are cheap and plentiful in summer, wash all 
those used in cooking before breaking. Save the shells and 
when a quantity are dry, crush them fine; beat half a dozen 
eggs well and stir them into the shells. Spread them where 
they will dry quickly, and when thoroughly dry put in a thin 
cotton bag and hang in a very dry place. In the winter, 
when eggs are scarce and dear, a tablespoonful of this mixt- 
ure put in a cup, a little cold water poured over it and left to 
stand over night or for a half an hour or so in the morning 
before breakfast, will answer every purpose of a whole egg in 
settling coffee. 

Egg stains can be easily removed from silver by rubbing 
with a wet rag dipped in table salt. 

To clean vinegar bottles and cruets, crushed egg-shells in a 
little water are as good as shot, besides being healthier and 
handier. 

To mend broken china, use a cement made by stirring 
plaster of paris into the white of an egg. 

An egg well beaten and added to a tumblerful of milk well 
sweetened, with two tablespoonfuls of best brandy or whisky 
stirred in, is excellent for feeble aged persons who can take 
little nourishment. 

Eggs are valuable remedies for burns and may be used in 
the following ways: The white of tlfe egg simply used as a 
varnish to exclude the air; or, the white beaten up for a long 
time with a tablespoonful of fresh lard till a little water sepa- 
rates ; or, an excellent remedy is a mixture of the yolk of egg 
with glycerine, equal parts; put in a bottle and cork tightly; 
shake before using; will keep for some time in a cool place, 
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For inflamed eyes or eyelids, use the white of an egg 
beaten up to a froth with two tablespoonfuls of rose-water. 
Apply on a fine rag, changing as it grows dry; or, stir two 
drachms of ‘powdered alum into the beaten whites of two 
eggs till a coagulum is formed. Place between a fold of a 
soft linen rag and apply. 

For a boil, take the skin of a boiled egg, moisten it and 
apply. It will draw off the matter and relieve the soreness in 
a few hours. 

To cleanse the hair and promote its growth, rub the yolk of 
an egg well into the scalp, and rinse out thoroughly with soft 
warm water. 

The eggs of the turkey are nearly as good as those of the 
hen, and that of the goose is about as preferable for most cul- 
inary purposes. Ducks’ eggs have a richer flavor, but are not 
as desirable to eat alone ; they are, however, as good for all 
purposes of cookery, and for puddings and custards superior 
toany. The eggs of the guinea hen are also good for all 
culinary purposes. 

ees —Mrs. M. E. C. Bates. 
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AN APRIL MORNING. 
The black-birds by the river side, 
Are singing chirp, chir-ree, 
The meadow larks are warbling forth 
Their notes of joy and glee— 
They almost seem to speak in words, 
In tones so sweet and clear, 
They tell us that the winter’s gone, 
And spring is here. 
Chirp, chirp, chir-ree, 
Chirp, chirp, chir-ree, 
And all the morn is full of life, 
And light and glee. 


The snow-bemantled mountain tops, 
Are gleaming cold and white, 
How beautiful and grand they look 
Beneath the morning light! 
The blades of grass begin to peep, 
The early flowers to spring, 
And full of gladness at the sight, 
The songsters sing, 
Chirp, chirp, chir-ree, 
Chirp, chirp, chir-ree, 
And all the morn is full of light, 
And life, and glee. 
—Sarah Howard. 


Prepared Expressly for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
WISE SAYINGS. 

IMPALED BY OUR STEEL PEN AND STEAL SHEARS. 

Magnanimity becomes the strong. 

Private griefs are best kept private. 

Contentment is not always happiness. 

The hand that loves its work does it well. 

Undersellers seldom succeed in business. 

To-morrow thinks not of the cares of to-day. 

Weave all beautiful things into the thoughts. 

Small circumstances illustrate great principles. 

The world is created anew for us every morning. 

He is a good workman who whistles at his work. 

The sweetness of thought is in communicating it. 

The great hope of society is individual character. 

- Many children, many cares ; no children no felicity. 
Unmerited compliments are the keenest reproaches. 
We know men as we know houses, by their outsides. 
We make way for the man who boldly pushes past us. 


To confide too much is to put your lemon into another man’s 
squeezer. 
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FROM SOUP TUREEN TO PUDDING DISH. 
IV 


DINNER Bie OF FARE. 
Bisque of Clams with Profiteroles. 


Breaded Smelts, Fried, with Tartar Sauce. Thin-sliced Bread. 


Roast Chickens. 
Chicken Gravy. Cranberry Jelly. 
Potato Balls with Parsley Butter. French Peas. 


Celery Salad. 


Rose Pudding—Custard Sauce. 


Y many housekeepers five courses for home dinners 
are considered to be necessary. ‘These comprise 
soup, fish, meat, salad and dessert. In a dinner 
of so many courses smaller portions are served, 

and, as a rule, the meat and dessert are light. The soup 
should always be good. Better omit it than have a slop 
that is soup only in name. Half a pint is a generous al- 
lowance for each person, so that one can readily estimate 
the quantity necessary for a given number of people. There 
is this to be said of soup, that no matter how much may 
be left over from one dinner, it can be used for another meal 
or enter into the composition of some made dish. 

The fish may be boiled, baked, broiled or fried, or be the 
remains of some dish prepared in an attractive and delicious 
manner. Usually no vegetables except potatoes are served 
with fish. Although when green peas and cucumbers are in 
season, they are often served. Plain white, Graham, rye and 
Boston brown bread are all suitable for serving in this course. 

Plain joints, poultry, game, chops, steaks, and any made 
dishes are proper for the course of meat. There should be 
two or more vegetables. 

When a salad forms a part of a dinner it should be very 
simple, the best kind, of course, being a green salad (such as 
celery, lettuce, chicory, sorrel, etc.,) and a simple French 
dressing ; but all the light salads, such as oyster, shrimp, sal- 
mon, sweetbread, etc., are often used. 

It is proper to serve crackers and cheese, or some prepara- 
tion of cheese, with the salad. Sometimes instead of a salad 
a cheese dish is provided. Again, crackers and cheese and 
olives fill the place of the salad. 

If the day be cold and the courses of fish and meat be light, 
a hot steamed or baked pudding is a great addition. On the 
other hand, if the fish and meat be a substantial part of the 
dinner the dessert may be very light; a dish of fruit or small 
cakes and some coffee being all that is required. Should 
there be those in the family who do not drink coffee and 
would like a cup of tea, it should be provided for them. Al- 
though most people drink their coffee clear at dinner, there 
should be cream and sugar for any who may desire either, 
Bisque of Clams. 

For a supply for six persons there will be required one quart of 
clams, one pint and a half of white stock, one pint of milk, one pint 
of cream, a scant pint of stale bread, free of crust, a small slice of 
onion, a bay leaf, a sprig of parsley, a tiny bit of mace, two level 
teaspoonfuls of salt, one-third of a teaspoonful of white pepper, 
three tablespoonfuls of butter, two of flour, and two blades of celery. 

Wash the clams and chop them a little. Put them in a stewpan 
with the onion, celery, mace, parsley, bay leaf, and half a pint of 
the stock. Cover the stewpan and set it where the contents will 
cook gently for half an hour. Into another stewpan put the stale 
bread and the remaining pint of stock. Cover the pan and set it 
where the mixture will cook slowly for twenty minutes. When the 
clams have been cooked for half an hour, strain the liquor from 
them into the stewpan containing the stock and bread. Stir this 
mixture and rub it through a fine sieve. Return it to the range 
and add the butter and flour, rubbed toa cream, the salt and pepper 
and the milk and cream, which should be heated to the boiling- 
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point, in the double-boiler. Let the soup boil up once, and then 
strain and serve. When the soup has been turned into the tureen, 
sprinkle in the profiteroles. 

Profiteroles. 

Into a saucepan put two tablespoonfuls of butter and half a cup- 
ful of boiling water. Place the mixture on the fire, and when it 
begins to boil, add three-fourths of a cupfv! of flour, and beat well 
for two minutes. Take from the fire and set away to cool. When 
the mixture is cold add two large unbeaten eggs, beating them in 
one ata time. Beat this mixture for fifteen minutes; then make 
into little balls about the size of a pea, and, putting them in a pan 
that has been buttered very lightly, bake them in a moderately hot 
oven for ten minutes. 

Profiteroles are a nice garnish for any kind of cream soups. 
They should always be used on the day on which they are baked, 
but the paste may be kept several days after it is made; only as 
much as may be required for one day being cooked, and the re- 
mainder covered, and kept in acool place. It will be quite as good 
as if baked on the day it is made. 

Breaded and Fried Smelts. 

For six persons get a dozen large smelts or a dozen and a half 
small ones. Draw them, wash them quickly in coid water, and 
then wipe with a dry towel. Spread ona plate and dredge well 
with salt, using a tablespoonful. Beat one large egg and half a 
teaspoonful of salt well, but not light. Roll the fish, one at a time, 
in the egg and then in bread crumbs, being sure that every part is 
covered. Lay them on a dry dish, having only one layer on the 
dish; for it spoils any breaded articles to be piled on each other. 
Set away in a cool place until the time for frying; then put them 
in a frying-basket—only enough at one time to cover the bottom of 
the basket—and cook in smoking hot fat for three minutes. Drain 
them on brown paper and serve very hot with Tartar sauce. The 
smelts should be arranged on a warm dish with a folded napkin 
under them and a garnish of toast or parsley around them. 

Tartar Sauce. 

Put halfa cupful of butter in a warm cup and stir until it is soft and 
creamy. Intoa bowl put one teaspoonful of salt, the same quantity 
of sugar and of mustard, one-tenth of a teaspoonful of cayenne, and 
the yolks of two uncooked eggs. Beat the ingredients in the bowl, 
with an egg-beater, until a light and thick mixture is formed; then 
gradually add the creamed butter. As the sauce becomes very 
thick put in three tablespoonfuls of vinegar, one ata time. When 
all these materials have been used add one tablespoonful each of 


. chopped capers and cucumber pickles, as well as one teaspoonful 


of chopped parsley. Keep this cold until serving time. If you 
choose, half a cupful of salad oil may be substituted for the butter. 
Roast Chickens. 

Clean a pair of chickens and stuff the crop and bodies with a 
dressing made in this way: Grate enough stale bread to make a 
generous quart of crumbs. Mix with it a level tablespoonful of 
salt, a tablespoonful of chopped parsley, half a teaspoonful of 
pepper, one teaspoonful of powdered thyme, one-fourth of a tea- 
spoonful each of powdered summer savory and sweet marjoram, 
and four tablespoonfuls of butter, cut in little pieces. Remember 
that there is no liquid used for this dressing. 

Truss the chickens and dredge them with salt. Rub soft butter 
over the breast and legs and dredge thickly with flour. Place a 
rack in the dripping-pan and, after laying the chickens on it, put in 
half a pint of hot water. Set the pan ina hot oven and baste the 
chickens every fifteen minutes; pouring over them the gravy in 
the dripping-pan until every part is well moistened, and then dredg- 
ing lightly with salt, pepper and flour. At the last basting omit 
the gravy and moisten instead with a tablespoonful of butter dis- 
solved in a tablespoonful of hot water; then dredge lightly with 
flour. After the first half-hour the heat of the oven should be re- 
duced. It will take an hour and a half to cook a pair of chickens 
weighing eight or nine pounds. If the tin kitchen be used the 
chickens are to be prepared and basted in the same manner, but it 
will take fifteen minutes longer to cook them. Serve on a hot 
platter with a garnish of parsley. 

Chicken Gravy. 

Wash the chicken livers, hearts, gizzards and necks and put them 
in a small stewpan with one quart of water. Let them boil until 
the water is reduced to one pint; then take out the livers and mash 


them fine and smooth. Remove the hearts, necks and gizzards and 
put back the livers; the other parts are of no further use in the 
gravy. Intoa small frying-pan put two tablespoonfuls of butter, 
and place on the fire. When hot, add two tablespoonfuls of flour, 
and stir until brown. Draw the pan back and gradually add the 
giblet gravy, stirring all the time. Add also one teaspoonful of 
salt and one-fourth of a teaspoonful of pepper, and pour the gravy 
back into the stewpan. Cover, and set back where it will keep hot. 
When the chickens are done, skim the fat from the gravy in ‘the 
dripping-pan and pour this gravy into the pan containing the giblet 
gravy. Boil gently for two minutes. , 

Potato Balls with Parsley Butter. 

With a vegetable scoop of medium size cut one quart of balls 
from large raw potatoes, dropping them into a bowl of cold water 
as fast as they are cut. Twelve minutes before the time for serv- 
ing the potatoes put them ina small stewpan and cover them with 
boiling water. Cook for ten minutes. Beat a tablespoonful and a 
half of butter to a cream; then stir into it a teaspoonful of parsley 
that has been chopped with a very sharp knife. When the pota- 
toes have been cooking for ten minutes drain off all the water and 
dredge the vegetables with about half a teaspoonful of salt. Now 
add the parsley butter. Shake the potato balls and serve at once. 
French Peas. 

If provision is to be made for six persons use two cans of peas, 
one tablespoonful of butter, one teaspoonful of sugar, half a tea- 
spoonful of salt and one gill of water. Turn the peas into a strainer 
and pour cold water over them to rinse them. Now put themina 
small stewpan with all the other ingredients and let them simmer 
for ten minutes. This time is for the small French peas. The 
large, hard ones require a longer time. 

Celery Salad. 

For six persons use a pint and a half of crisp white celery, 
cut in pieces about half an inch long. Make the dressing in the 
following manner: Put in a small bowl the yolks of two uncooked 
eggs, a level teaspoonful of salt, a teaspoonful of mustard, half a 
teaspoonful of sugar, and about one-tenth of a salt-spoonful of 
cayenne. Beat this mixture with a beater until it becomes 
light and thick; then add a few drops of salad oil, and beat 
again. Continue this until the mixture is very thick, when the oil 
may be added more freely. Use in alla gill of oil. As the mix- 
ture becomes thick add three tablespoonfuls of vinegar, half a 
tablespoonful at a time. When the dressing is thick and smooth 
add a cupful of whipped and well drained cream. At serving time 
mix this dressing with the celery. 

Rose Pudding. 

The materials needed for this dish are half a package of pink 
gelatine, the juice of one lemon, half a pint of sherry, half a pint of 
sugar, a gill of cold water and two gills of boiling water. 

Soak the gelatine in the cold water for two hours; then pour the 
boiling water on it—keeping it in the same bowl in which it has 
been soaked. Add the sugar and stir until the sugar and gelatine 
are dissolved. Now put in the wine and lemon juice. Strain the 
liquid into a large bowl and let it stand until cold; then place the 
bowl in a pan and surround it with water and ice. As soon 
as the liquid begins to thicken beat it with a beater or a whisk 
until it is light and spongy. It will then be of a rose-pink color. 
Rinse a mould in cold water and pour the pudding into it. Set in 
a cold place for an hour or more. At serving time dip the mould 
in tepid water, to loosen the pudding. Wipe the outside of the 
mould and see to it that the pudding comes away from the sides. 
Turn out on a flat dish and serve with a custard sauce in a separate 
dish. Or, this pudding may be served with whipped cream heaped 
around it; in which case the custard is, of course, omitted. 
Custard Sauce. 

Puta pint of milk in a double-boiler and on the fire. Beat to- 
gether in a bow! four eggs, three tablespoonfuls of sugar and a salt- 
spoonful of salt. When well beaten, add half a gill of cold milk, 
and beat half a minute longer. Gradually pour the boiling milk on 
this mixture, stirring all the time, and pour back into the boiler. 
Return to the fire and cook for five minutes, stirring all the time. 
At the end of five minutes take from the fire immediately and pour 
into the bowl. Add half a teaspoonful of vanilla. Stir for two 
minutes, and set away to cool. 


—Maria Parioa. 
(Copyright. All rights reserved.) 
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FAMILY FASHIONS AND FANOIES. 
AFTERNOON DRESSES OF BLACK NET. RIBBON-TRIMMED GOWNS. 
BONNETS GARLANDED WITH RosEs. THE NEW PARASOL. 
HE array of materials for dainty after- 
noon house gowns is very beautiful and 
extensive. The most popular material 
for this purpose is challie, which is now 
preferred in large sketchy patterns that 
nearly cover the ground and are con- 
ventionalized in design. Flower pat- 
terns and all realistic designs are no 
longer fashionable in India silks or 
challies. These gowns are made with 
surplice waists, full sleeves and draped 
skirts and are trimmed with satin-edged 
corded silk ribbons or with narrow ribbons of moiré or fin- 
ished more simply with cuffs, collar and side panel of dark- 
hued velvet. Twisted ribbon belts are a graceful feature of 
the hour; these belts are completed by a rosette-like bow or 
chou at the left side with a loop and two long ends falling half 
way to the bottom of the skirt.. The waist of challie dresses is 
frequently an Empire bodice full in front and ending under a 
wide sash extending from under the arms. A panel of ribbon 
striping the skirt in perpendicular rows is often seen on the 
left side of the skirt of the challie ; a vest striped similarly, 
then completes the bodice. Empire dress-waists of challie 
are also frequently completed at the side of the vest by two 
revers on one side and acluster of pleats on the other or by 
flat jabot pieces. 


DRAPED DRESSES. 


It is a mistake to believe that all drapery has been dis- 
pensed with. Gowns of India silk of heavy net or of any 
soft materials are draped ina clinging fashion over scant 
skirts giving a graceful, but in no case a bouffant effect. A 
cluster of three or four large flat side pleats are often placed 
at the left side and extend from the belt to where they are held 
closely together to the foot of the dress skirt in a narrow fan. 
In dresses black net trimmed with ribbons, this fan is often 
striped with a row of ribbon on the top of each pleat. Again 
the same effect is used at the front breadth which is striped 
in rows with embroidery or made fabric striped with an orna- 
mental stripe. A number of extremely large plaids crossed 
with fine lines of silk in gold, white or crimson on very dark 
shades of color are sent over among French dresses for trav- 
eling and serviceable wear. These gowns are made up with 
plain silk foundation skirts faced up about eighteen inches on 
the outside with the plaid and simply bound with braid on the 
edge and covered with a drapery arranged to give as many 
straight lines as possible and add nothing to the size of the 
hips, unless the figure is so slight that some addition is nec- 
essary for graceful proportions. The bustle is not dis- 
pensed with, it is simply flattened so that the slope at the 
tournure is gradual. 

Bordered dresses are made up in various styles. In some 
cases a bordered goods forms the entire under skirt, which is 
laid in accordion pleats, the border falling on the bottom of 
the dress. A drapery of plain goods, then finishes the skirt 
and the border appears again in the bodice as a vest or as 
trimming or revers beside the vest. In all cases where a 
bordered goods is used as drapery, the selvedge is hemmed 
up neatly on the wrong side in a blind hem or row of cat- 
stitches and in no case left to show, as it was last season. 
Vests continue to be a very important adjunct of the bodice. 
In gowns of plain cashmere combined with armure silk they 
may be made of a stripe of colored metal embroidery on white, 
or of silk in a full shirred Empire vest. The sleeves of all 
dresses of clinging materials are large, but the coat-sleeve, in 


easy fit, finishes most of the gowns of cloth cashmere and 
mohair intended for serviceable wear. 


ROSE GARLANDED BONNETS. 


The profusion of flowers used in millinery is one of the 
features of the season. A garland of soft, crushed roses with- 
out foliage is the frequent trimming of the tiny capote 
bonnets for dressy wear. It is on the outside or rests on the 
coiffure under the brim, merely showing a portion of the flow- 
ers. In contrast to these set wreaths are the trailing rose gar- 
lands of thorned stems, leaves and close buds which are used 
to turn the outside of Directoire hats of chip or black net 
which have flaring brims in front and are a modification of 
the Tosca hat of last season. The brim of those chip hats is 
usually faced with shirred crape net of some soft material and 
the outside is trimmed with ribbon bows and flowers. 

For serviceable, general wear, the toque is a powerful rival 
to the small bonnet and will without doubt supersede it for 
summer when even the narrow little bow of velvet pinned 
under the chin is uncomfortable. Even at present, before 
Easter, bonnets of black net are freely worn in the city 
streets and with tailor gowns of cloth and light shoulder 
wraps. The fancy for a small bonnet of black net with lace 
strings which are tied under the chin in a large cravat bow, 
will, no doubt, continue during the summer, although during 
very warm weather more of the pretty toques will be worn of 
black net and ¢vou-trou black lace in which spaces are left 
to run in No. 1 picot-edged velvet or satin ribbon. 


PARASOLS, 


There is a tendency to bouffant styles in parasols and to 
longer handles than those used last season. Parasols in- 
tened for general service are in plain, coaching shape, how- 
ever, but are finished often with the extremely long Directoire 
handle, but those intended to be carried on dressy occasions 
are bouffant or shirred entirely around the edge, or in a 
cluster between the ribs, and are finished with the pointed 
canopy-top in vogue many years ago, but the handles are 
shorter than for those used on the coaching parasol. Some 
of the daintiest dressy parasols are transparent, made over 
sheer black-silk bolting-cloth and covered with black tulle 
either gathered or accordion-pleated on the foundation. 
There is a variety of canopy-topped parasols made of striped 
and brocaded silk in two tones of color and with plain, 
colored surahs and armure silks. The tiny parasols of almost 
feather weight, made of silk and lace with daintily carved 


handles of ivory, are for carriage use. 
— Helena Rowe. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
A STORM LYRIO. 


Tranquil and calm the sea, 

Singing the winds as they blow; 
Far away gleameth a sail, 

Or wing of a bird flying low. 
Crimson and gold the west, 

Trembling the young crescent moon. 
“Cometh my lover to-night ?”’ 

** Nay, not to-night, but soon.” 
Turbulent, dark the sea, 

Angry the hoarse billows roar ; 
Far in the deep is a ship 

That never will sail to the shore. 


Weeping and dull the sky, 
Cold is the moon and pale ; 
“Cometh my lover to-night ?”’ 
The waves only moan and wail. 
They clasp the sands with their arms, 
And they sing in a monotone ; 
While the maiden wrings her hands, 
And walks on the beach alone. 
—Lottie Edgar Williams. 
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Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING PRIZES. 


For Best Papers on, No. 1, Fish; No. 2, Eggs; No. 3, Hens 
and Chickens; Né. 4, Potatoes; No. 5, Beans. 


SECOND PAPER. 


Subject No. 1—FOOD FOR FRUGAL FRIDAY. 


Forty LENTEN RECIPES. 
“ Let good digestion wait on appetite and health on both.” 
Bx] HE importance of fish as an article 
of food is hardly appreciated. It 
is especially beneficial for those 


has always been considered a 


trary to the popular idea, it has 
been shown by analysis and ex- 

periment, that it contains no more 
phosphorus than meat. The value of fish to the brain- 
worker is then urged by Sir Henry Thompson, on the ground 
that it “contains, in smaller proportion than meat, those ma- 
terials which, taken abundantly, demand much physical labor 
for their complete consumption, and which, without this, pro- 
duce an unhealthy condition of the body, more or less incom- 
patible with the easy and active exercise of the functions of the 
brain.” Thus it is seen, that although fish is less nutritious 
than meat, it is much-more easily digested. While it is well 
for those who are accustomed to great physical exertion and 
suffer from exposure to cold, to eat heartily of meat, it is 
obvious that those of sedentary habits should partake of that 
which, affording sufficient nutriment, calls for the least ex- 
penditure of nervous force. In this respect fish is an ad- 
mirable food, centaining more water and less solid matter 
than meat. As you ascend the animal scale, nutriment 
increases, oysters containing less than fish, fish than fowl, 
and fowl less than the flesh of quadrupeds. There is a con- 
stantly increasing sale of fish. The oyster trade is $5,000,000 


yearly. There can be no doubt that it would be better for | 


the brain and nervous system if fish oftener replaced meat as 
an article offood. Toostimulating and heating diet has been 
the cause of several diseases. Fish is one of the most easily 
digested of foods. A medical authority states that trout is 
digested in one hour and milk not till twohours. The reason 
for the ease with which fish is digested is the small amount 
of fat contained. Cod and light-colored fish are more easily 
assimilated into the system than the darker kinds, though not 
as nutritious. Broiled fish is most easily digested, and fried, 
the least. Raw oysters are readily digested and very nutri- 
tious. Cooking sacrifices their best quality. Clam and 
oyster water are now being much used for invalids. 

Fish is not only a very important and wholesome food, 
but it is also less expensive than meat. The use of fish affords 
one of the easiest and cheapest ways by which to have a 
variety. Care should be taken in fish asin other foods to buy 
‘in its season. During Lent there is a great variety of fish at 
reasonable prices. Halibut is a little higher then, but is still 
cheaper than beef steak, and has more solid meat to a pound 
than steak. Salmon is possible at this season but asit isa dollar 
to a dollar and a half a pound, it will hardly be seen on the 
economist’s table. Our large fish have enough nutriment to 
form the basis of a family dinner without meat. It should 
always be served with farinaceous or vegetable food, as toast, 
potatoes, rice, macaroni and the like. Fish will reduce the 
cost of table fare if wisely used and still satisfy the most 
vigorous appetite. 


who have great demands for nerv- | 
ous energy. As is well-known, it | 


| 
superior brain food, chiefly on ac- | 
count of its phosphorus. Con- | 


By personal inquiry at the Boston market, I find the follow- 
ing fish will be in season during Lent; cod, haddock, halibut, 
shad, smelts, white fish, bass, pickerel, eels, sheep’s head, red 
snapper, salmon, lobster, oysters, clams, scallops, shrimps 
and smoked fish. In marketing great care should be exer- 
cised that the fish be perfectly fresh, as no food deteriorates 
so rapidly. Ifthe fish is good and fresh the flesh will be 
firm and hard and will rise at once, if pressed with the finger. 
The skins and scales will be bright, the eyes full and clear, 
and the fins stiff. The oily fish keeps better as the oil tends 
to preserve it. In lobsters select a firm shell of a dark 
color. The tail, if straightened, should always spring back 
into position. The medium sized are tenderest and sweetest. 

You should have oysters opened to order for you if possible, 
as late as you can before using. Compressed haddock and 
| bloaters are just being introduced into the market, to spread 
on bread for sandwiches in the same way as deviled ham. 

After marketing care should be taken in the preservation 
of the fish. Wash in only one cold water not allowing the 
| fish to stand in it ; wipe dry and wrap in clean dry cloth, and 
cover with salt. Put where it is cool. If fish is to be cut 
wash while whole. Never put fish directly on the ice as it 
extracts its juices. 

Greatest care should be taken in cooking fish, as no food 
is poorer if poorly prepared. The following recipes are 
intended to illustrate common examples under Baking, Boil- 
ing, Broiling, Frying and Stewing, and many ways of pre- 
paring cold fish, thus including the Sunday morning and other 
breakfasts as well as dinners for the various days of the week. 


FISH. 
Boiled Halibut. 

The skin and bones should be removed. Then slices laid ona 
double wire broiler, which has been well greased with salt pork. 
Turn often while broiling. Season with butter, salt and pepper. 
| Baked Halibut. 

Scrape clean. Rub with salt and pepper. Put on greased iroa 
rack, in a pan. Put slices of salt pork under and over fish. 
Dredge with flour. When flour has browned baste often with the 
pork fat. Donot add water. Serve with drawn butter or egg 
sauce. 

| Drawn Butter Sauce. A 

Melt one-fourth of a cupful of butter and mix in smoothly two 
tablespoonfuls of flour, add a pint of hot water gradually, then, 
| salt and pepper and another scant fourth of a cupful of butter. 
| Egg Sauce. 

Add to the above sauce two sliced, hard-boiled eggs. 

Tea Relish. 

Use cold halibut or any cold fish. Warm the fish over hot 
water, add pepper, salt, two tablespoonfuls of milk, a little butter 
' and before serving add one beaten egg. 

Boiled Cod. 

Pin the fish in a strong cloth and do not allow rapid boiling. 
Remove skin carefully when done. Serve with a rich sauce as 
oyster sauce. The fish should be very fresh in order not to break. 
If it should break arrange neatly on a platter and pour over it 
a drawn butter sauce. Sift over it the yolk of a hard-boiled egg. 
Oyster Sauce. 

Make the same as drawn butter, only use oyster liquor instead 
of part of the water. Add a pint of parboiled oysters. 

For lobster sauce use cut lobster instead of oysters. 

Baked, Stuffed Cod. 

Carefully wipe with a wet cloth. Stuff and sew up. Stuffing: 
Moisten a cupful of cracker or bread crumbs with one-third of a 
cupful of melted butter; season highly with salt and pepper and 
moisten with hot water. Put fish on a greased rack in a pan with 
two or three pieces of butter on top. Baste often. 

Fried Cod. 

Buy two pounds and a half of cod in one piece. Remove skin 
and bones, but do not cut too closely. Put on skin, bones and bits 
to boil for fifteen minutes. They will be used in the next recipe. 
Remove all the fish that is pink or colored. Cut in nice slices 
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three-fourths of an inch thick. Heat the fat for frying. A round 
bottomed kettle is preferred. Heat till the blue smoke rises from 
all over the kettle; then, drop in three or four slices of fish which 
have been first dipped in sifted flour seasoned with salt and pepper, 
then, into beaten egg and then into sifted crumbs or Indian meal. 
In a few minutes they will rise to the top and be cooked. They 
do not need to be turned. Take out with a wire spoon and lay in 
a warm place on brown paper for a few minutes to absorb the fat. 
This is full as good as using a frying basket. Halibut or any such 
fish is delicious fried in this way. 

Relish of Cod. 

Remove the bits of fish boiled as directed above. Then, mince 
with potatoes, season and add butter and milk, and warm. 
Cod a La Froid. 

Two and a half pounds of cod; two tablespoonfuls each of butter 
and flour, one cupful of milk, pepper and salt, two hard-boiled 
eggs. Cut one egg in thick slices, then, each slice in quarters and 
cut the other egg into small pieces. Break the fish in handsome 
flakes and heap high in the center of your dish. Melt the butter, 
add flour, milk, a tablespoonful of cream and seasoning and cook 
five minutes. Adda few drops of lemon juice and the chopped 
egg. Pour it over the fish and ornament with the quarter slices 
of egg. A nice cold dish. 

Salt Fish Balls. 

Let the fish stand in water a little while; then, pick in small 
pieces, a cupful of fish. Pare and cut in quarters a pint of raw 
potatoes. Boil the fish and potatoes together until the potatoes 
are soft. Drain and mash lightly. Add one teaspoonful of butter, 
no more, and a little pepper and when slightly cool add an egg, 
shape with a fork like small croquettes and fry in deep fat as fish 
above. Drain on brown paper. This can be prepared the day 
before. In the morning heat and add the egg. 

Broiled, Salt Fish. 

Brown strips of salt fish over hot coals. Then let them stand in 
boiling water a few minutes. Butter and pepper and serve hot. 
Salt Fish with Cream. 

Soak a pound and a half of fish over night. Simmeran hour and 
a half, then drain and shred. Melt one large tablespoonful of 
butter and mix in it a tablespoonful of flour; then, add a quart of 
hot milk and the fish. Add the beaten egg and serve. 

Cod a La Mode. 

Shred fine and freshen a cupful of salt fish; add two cupfuls of 
mashed potatoes, one pint of milk, two well-beaten eggs, half a 
cupful of butter, salt and pepper, mix. Bake about twenty-five 
minutes. 

Cod Fish Toast. 

Shred two cupfuls of salt fish and soak over night. Inthe morn- 
ing thicken a quart of milk very slightly ; add a beaten egg and 
boil fifteen minutes. Then add the drained fish, and let it boil five 
minutes. Spread on buttered toast. 

Salt Fish Souffle. 

One cupful of shredded saJt fish, four good sized, peeled, raw 
potatoes. Boil together till soft and mash. Add two large 
tablespoonfuls of butter, salt, pepper and three-fourths of a 
cupful of hot milk. Stir a beaten egg into the mixture and heap 
in a dish. Beat the white of another egg and add a bit of salt 
and then the yolk. Spread overthe dish of fish and brown in 
the oven. 

Fish Chowder. 

Fry together a two-inch cube of salt pork and an onion, both cut 
in small pieces, and strain into a kettle. Use about three pounds 
of cod or haddock, being careful to remove all skin and bones. 
Then, put in akettle alayer of fish and sliced potato, a quart 
being used for the whole chowder. Then, add salt, pepper anda 
little flour ; continue the layers of fish, potatoes and seasoninz and 
cover with boiling water, and boil till potatoes are done. Adda 
cupful of milk; butter six crackers and put in tureen and pour 
over them your soup. 

Crumbed Haddock. 

Remove skin and bones from cold, boiled haddock and boil with 
half a small onion. Pick in flakes and mix with each pint of fish, 
one-half of a teaspoonful of pepper and one teaspoonful of salt and 
a cupful of dry bread crumbs. Fill a buttered dish half full and 


flavor is always well preserved. 


pour over some drawn butter sauce. Add the rest of the fish; 
sprinkle crumbs over the top and moisten with the water the fish 
was boiled in. Bake twenty minutes. It should be quite moist. 
Baked Shad. . 

Make stuffing as for baked cod. Stuff fish and sew up. Place 
it lengthwise in the pan. Put several pieces of butter on the fish. 
Bake forty minutes and serve with Hollandaise sauce. 
Hollandaise Sauce. 

Cream half of a cupful of butter, add the yolks of two eggs, 
beating well. Then, adda little salt and pepper and the juice of 
half a lemon, just before serving add half a cupful of boiling water 
and stir until it thickens as a custard. . 
Fried Smelts. 

They may be fried whole. Clean carefully, then dip in egg, then 
in crumbs or a mixture of half flour and half Indian meal which 
has been seasoned with salt and pepper. Fry in very hot fat. 
Drain on brown paper. If used as garnish fry in circles by pin- 
ning the tail to the mouth with wooden,tooth picks. 

Scalloped Fish. 

Use cold, flaked fish free from skin andbones. Buttera shallow 
dish, then put ina layer of crumbs, then, of fish; then crumbs and 
add seasoning and drawn butter or any sauce you may have. 
Then, add another layer of fish and crumbs, again moistening with 
the sauce; if well seasoned, moist and hot, it is very nice. Mashed 
potatoes may be used instead of crumbs for a change. 

Salads of Fish. 

Any cold fish may be made intoasalad. The fish should be 
light and flaky. Mix with nicely cut lettuce and boiled salad 
dressing. It should always be prettily arranged and garnished. 
Boiled Salad Dressing (Miss Parloa). 

Three eggs, one tablespoonful of sugar and salt and a scant 
tablespoonful of mustard, one tablespoonful of oil or two of melted 
butter; a cupful of milk and one of vinegar. Stir oil or butter, 
salt, mustard, and sugar in a bow! till perfectly smooth. Add the 
eggs and beat well; then, add the vinegar and finally the milk. 
Place bowl in a basin of boiling water, and stir the dressing until 
it thickens like soft custard. It will keep two weeks if bottled 
tightly and put ina cool place. 

Fish Croquettes. 

One pint, finely shredded fish, salt and pepper. Moisten with a 
cupful of thick white sauce. Shape and dip into crumbs, egg and 
then crumbs. Fry in smoking, deep fat. Drain on paper. White 
sauce is made as drawn butter using milk instead of water. 

Fish Omelet. 

Make a plain omelet of six eggs. When ready to fold spread 
lightly with fish which has been well seasoned and moistened 
with white sauce. Roll and serve. Chopped oysters which 
have been parboiled, and cooked clams, chopped, may be used 
the same way. 

Canned Salmon. 

As fresh salmon is so very high during Lent few will purchase 
it. But canned salmon may be bought at a reasonable sum and its 
It should be heated and served 
with drawn butter sauce. 

Broiled Sardines 

Carefully scrape off skin. Broil in double wire broiler a nice 
brown. Squeeze lemon or orange juice over them. 
Sardine Sandwiches. 

Rub to a paste equal amounts of sardines and the yolks of hard 
boiled eggs. Squeeze over it a little lemon juice. Spread on 
bread, putting two slices together. 

Finland Haddock. 

Skin and wash. Then, broil on both sides. Let it-stand in hot 
water five minutes or so, that it may become soft, but not break. 
Butter well. 

Baked Red Snapper. 

Clean, stuff and sew as baked cod. Baste several times with 

melted butter while cooking. If five pounds, bake an hour. 


Brown Sauce. 

Make a brown sauce by stirring into the pan a tablespoonful of 
dry flour and brown it. Then stir in a pint of boiling water. Salt 
and pepper and add some lemon juice. 
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SHELL FISH. 
Raw Oysters. 


Let fancy oyster plates be chilled in ice-water till used. Serve 
the oysters with lemon; instead of slices, cut the lemon in two 
horizontally and vertically ; then, divide each of these quarters. 
The fingers are thus protected from the juice. Soup plates may 
be filled with cracked ice, upon whicha doily is placed and then 
the oysters. The lemon is servedseparately. If served in a block 
of ice the center is hollowed out by careful chipping ; or by hold- 
ing a hot flat-iron above till the cavity is large enough to hold the 
number of oysters desired. Put a napkin on the platter and then 
the ice, garnishing both dish and ice with smilax or green. Serve 
with lemon. 

Oyster Stew. 

Bring a quart of milk to the boiling point, using a double boiler. 
Then, add oyster liquor and a pint of oysters from which all bits 
of shell have been removed. The oysters must be carefully picked 
over in all the following recipes. The oysters are cooked when 
the beards of the oysters- begin to ruffle. Put into your tureen 
salt and pepper and two tablespoonfuls of butter. Pour your stew 
into the tureen upon the seasoning. Some add two tablespoonfuls 
of flour for thickening while others prefer half a cupful of pow- 
dered crackers. It is more dainty without either. 

Broiled Oysters. 

Butter a fine wire gridiron. Layon large oysters, well picked 
over, and broil carefully on both sides. Then serve on small 
pieces of toast pouring over them melted butter which has been 
well seasoned. 

Fried Oysters. 

Pick out large oysters. Then, dip each separately into pow- 
dered cracker which has been highly seasoned with salt and 
pepper. Use half butter and half lard for frying and have it quite 
hot so they will brown nicely. The crumbs will adhere together 
without an egg. 

Scalloped Oysters. 

One pint of oysters, one cupful anda half of cracker crumbs, one- 
third of a cupful of butter, one-half of a cupful of milk, salt and 
pepper. Butter your dish. Put ina layer of crumbs then oysters, 
then salt, pepper, and bits of butter and then some of the milk. 
Continue layers till the dish is full. Over top layer of crumbs put 
bits of butter freely, salt and pepper and remainder of milk and 
oyster liquor. It should be only moist enough to hold crumbs 
together. Some adda little mace or lemon juice. Cook twenty 
minutes. If scalloped in the oyster shells, butter the shells and 
arrange as before only make a little more moist. They will of 
course, bake more quickly. Arrange on plates and garnish with 
green. Scalloped clams are made the same, using clams instead 
of oysters. 

Oyster Patties. 

Make puff paste, a quart of flour making enough for a dozen 
and a half shells. Roll and chill several times. Then, roll a good 
half-inch in thickness, and cut with a round tin cutter three inches 
in diameter. Then with a cutter only two inches in diameter, 
press half down each layer, that is a quarter of an inch. Cook in 
avery hot oven. When done remove the center of the patty and 
with a spoon part of the inside. Now fill these shells. In large 
cities these shells can be boughtand the filling prepared at home. 
Put in a pana tablespoonful of butter, when bubbling add a table- 
spoonful of flour. Then, season with salt and pepper and stir till 
smooth. Addacupfulofhot cream. After it thickens add a pint of 
oysters which have come to a boil in their own liquor. Some add 
a few drops of lemon juice. Fill the patties. 

Mock Oysters. 

These fritters as well as being so delicious are also valuable to 
fall back on, as a can of corn may always be kept onhand. Cut 
the corn from the ear or use the canned corn. Two cupfuls of 
corn, two beaten eggs, two tablespoonfuls of flour, enough to keep 
the egg and corn together, salt anda little pepper. If canned 
corn is used add two tablespoonfuls of milk. Fry in small cakes 
in butter. When highly seasoned they have the flavor of oysters. 
Clam Toast. 

Chop up a pint of small clams, having cut off the black heads. 
Simmer half an hour in water to cover them. Beat in half a cup- 
{ul of warmed milk, the yolks of two eggs; dissolve half a tea- 


spoonful of flour in a little water and add also a little pepper. 
Pour over buttered toast and serve. 
Clam Fritters. 

Chop the hard part of the clams and then dip into batter made 
of the yolks of two beaten eggs, half a cupful of clam water, one 
tablespoonful of butter, a cupful of flour or enough to make a 
batter, one saltspoonful of salt. Fry in hot fat.’ Scallops are used 
about the same as clams. 

Lobster Salad. 

Cut lobster in cubes, never chop it. Cut lettuce in small pieces, 
mix thoroughly together with salad dressing, made as above 
directed for fish salad. Pour dressing over the top, and garnish 
with small lettuce leaves and coral. If celery is used, shred, instead 
of cutting the lobster. 

Lobster Croquettes. 

Cut lobster meat quite fine and use instead of fish as directed 
for fish croquettes. 
Lobster Stew. 

Make as oyster stew, only using cut lobster instead of oysters, 
less of lobster being needed. Just heat the lobster through. 
Serve with oyster crackers or wafers which have been heated 
through. 

Lobster on Toast. 

Cut lobster fine, mix with thin, white sauce and heat through. 
Serve on buttered toast cut in squares or rounds. 

In serving fish, be careful not to break it, divide in smooth, 
clear cuts, nicely shaped, combining nicety with dexterity. 
The broad fish knife and fork helps to serve it neatly. Many 
kinds of fish are best laid on along folded napkin or a fish 
doily. It may be garnished in many ways. Often a change 
of sauce, and mode of serving, does as well as a change of 
fish. Lemon is the favorite garnish as the acid counteracts 
the oil of the fish giving it a more agreeable flavor. Sliced 
and quartered eggs and the sifted yolk of eggs are also used 
as is parsley and green of all kinds. Also sliced cucumbers 
with sliced lemons, sliced pickles; lettuce decorated with 
jelly cut out with asaltspoon. Beets cut with a fancy vege- 
table cutter; lobster coral, fried oysters, rice croquettes. 
Potatoes in various forms, as Saratoga potatoes, potato cro- 
quettes made pear shape with a bit of parsley for a stem; 
also small, round, fried, potato balls. ‘They should be boiled 
till about half done before cutting. A prettily garnished 
dish stimulates the appetite greatly. 

—Mrs. Sherman G. Bonney. 
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MY BEAKER AT THE RILL. 
A MEMORY. 

The summer days are gone, 
The mountains far away ; 

Yet once again, when wakes the morn 
The far horizon gay, 

I wander from my tent 
Adown the airy hill, 

To fill, where boughs are o’er it bent, 
My beaker at the rill. 


As yet no mountaineer 
Has lit his morning fire ; 

As yet the tinkling bell I hear 
Is at the waking byre. 

Sweet to the herd will be 
The dews upon the hill; 

But oh! no sweeter than to me 
My beaker at the rill. 


All sights are beautiful, 
The far-off and the near, 

And all the sounds are musical 
‘That fall upon my ear. 

How fresh the leafy wood! 
How fresh the grassy hill! 

And oh! how has my life renewed 


My beaker at the rill! 
—Ralph H. Shaw. 
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ABOUT OHOOOLATE. 


Some NEw Ways OF PREPARING IT. 


DO not think the following way 
to make genuine delicious Vi- 
enna chocolate, at a very low 
cost, has ever been given to the 
public. Using this recipe, two 
of the little sauares of Baker’s 
unsweetened chocolate will make 
eight cupfuls of this delicious 
drink—good sized cups too, and 
as thick as even the most modern 
heart could wish; the thickness 
coming not from the abundance 
of the chocolate itself, but from 
the cornstarch which is the 

secret of the preparation. Shave the two squares of chocolate 
fine and add one pint of hot water. When dissolved add one 
scant teacupful of brown sugar and one pint of milk, and stir 
frequently—I might say incessantly. Then dissolve two heap- 
ing teaspoonfuls of cornstarch in half a cupful of milk, and as 
soon as the chocolate boils stir it in. Of course any one who 
cooks much will understand that it is well to put two or three 
tablespoonfuls of the hot mixture into the cold milk in which 
the cornstarch is dissolved, and then put all together. This 
avoids any chance of lumps. Let the whole boil up once and 
the cooking is done. 

Now take one whole egg, break it into a quart bowl and 
pour on it half a cupful of hot, though not boiling, water and 
beat thoroughly with an egg-beater. A quart bowl seems 
large to accommodate one small egg and half a cupful of 
water, but the amount of foam produced by that simple com- 
bination is perfectly amazing. I have often thought that with 
the addition of sugar and sherry it would make an excellent 
sauce for pudding for a good sized family. 

Just as the chocolate is to be served, put this foam in the 
pitcher before pouring in the chocolate, reserving part of the 
foam for the top. Chocolate, of course, must be cooked in 
granite or porcelain ware. 

In this age of ways and means it may be useful to some to 
know how two sisters made an income for themselves from 
knowing this very simple recipe. It was the old, old story 
with them of an unexpected bank failure and a cashier seek- 
ing the friendly shores of Canada—only another newspaper 
paragraph to many of us, but to them a very serious loss. So 
when the storm had broken and they began to think of what 
they could do best, they came to the conclusion that they 
could do nothing so well as to make Vienna chocolate, over 
which their large circle of friends had always raved singly 
and in chorus. The friends might have it now whenever they 
wished, by paying forit attencentsacup. So the sisters went 
to the proprietor of a popular fancy store down town (this was 
in one of our large cities) and secured room in the rear of the 
store for a few tables and chairs, and then advertised their 
famous chocolate, to be had between the hours of eleven and 
two each day, with rolls accompanying if one wished. 

And really the chocolate was so good that it soon had more 
than a local reputation. Ladies shopping found it just the 
thing to stop and get a cup of their favorite beverage, served 
in dainty china ; and if they wished a change from the regula- 
tion Vienna roll, they could always bring anything they 
wished purchased at a convenient bakery near by. It helped 
the fancy store too. People coming in to drink remained to 
buy. And, of course, very often people coming in to buy 
remained to drink, seeing the cozy room, the foaming cups 
(not metaphorical), and often many of their friends already 
gathered in there. 


It is not my intention to give a full description of all the 
sisters’ work—their expenses, successes and sometime fail- 
ures. They have made an excellent income at it for some 
time, as any one can see who figures for himself. The rent 
was very little as it was a help in the way of business to the 
store. And the china, chairs, and some of the tables they had 
when the smash came. For the rest, little extra tables are 
not expensive, and they made the chocolate on their own oil- 
stove behind a screen. Chocolate can be bought in some 
cities for thirty-eight cents a double package, though in most 
places I believe it is fifty. As two squares will make eight 
cupfuls and there are sixteen squares in each double pack- 
age, it will be seen that the result for each package is sixty- 
four cupfuls. The other ingredients are far from dear. 

Besides the store, the sisters have often also filled orders 
for luncheons and afternoon teas, and their business does not 
show any signs of diminishing ; for chocolate is an extremely 
healthful drink. It is only another form of cocoa or, as it 
should be written, cacao, which is so often given to invalids 
on account of its nourishing qualities. Indeed the word 
chocolate is simply choco/a/t, the Mexican name for the cacao 
tree, a sort of evergreen which grows wild in Brazil and 
Central America and which produces pods shaped like 
cucumbers and containing beans about the size of large 
almonds. 

The difference between cocoa and chocolate as prepared 
for the market is this: For the former the seeds after they are 
taken from the pod are dried in the sun and then made intoa 
paste or sometimes crushed between rollers which makes 
flake cocoa. For the latter the beans are gently roasted, 
shelled, and reduced to a paste, and then rice, starch, cinna- 
mon or vanilla are added to it. 

I have a friend to whom I once offered the recipe for Vi- 
enna chocolate (she had never tasted any made in that way) 
and she almost took my breath away by replying that she 
didn’t want any better recipe than the one she had. Of 
course as soon as I recovered I asked for hers, and here it is. 
It will be seen that it is very simple but there is a little secret 
in the preparation too, which is an egg-beater : 

Chocolate (One woman’s way). 

For every two cupfuls (not large cupfuls either, but the thimble 
size we use at afternoon teas) take one square of chocolate and 
add one teacupful of hot water. When it has dissolved add one 
teacupful of milk, and sugar to taste, and then stir; keep on stir- 
ring till your patience gives out, and then let it boil a few minutes 
and still stir. Then flavor with vanilla and apply the egg-beater 
vigorously. 

The result is good, exceedingly good, but I think it really 
needs a spoonful of whipped cream for each cupful. It will 
be seen that this recipe even without the cream is about 
twice as expensive as the other. You pay your money and 


you take your choice. 
—Jean Gray. 
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THE MUSICIAN. 


When some great master lets his soul go free 
On wings of music, which beats silent air 
Until a rose tint blushes everywhere, 

And heaven is bursting with the melody ; 

Or when a Patti, or a Gerster, sings, 

And ears are lips, which drink the liquid sound 

Until the soul in music’s spell is bound, 

And life forgot, with all the care it brings ; 
Then have I thought no greater art could be; 

Though I should live for ages, and should hear 

The best that ever came to mortal ear, 

No sounds more sweet would ever visit me. 

And yet, dear heart, thy hand, love taught, just now 

Woke sweeter music laid upon my brow. 


— William S. Lord. 
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USELESS KNOWLEDGE. 
AND THE So-CALLED ‘“‘ HIGHER EDUCATION.” 
AM glad that there are few men in 
this age of the world like the old 
farmer who once said to me that 


write their own names and the 
ability to read fairly well.” 
But I do sometimes think that 
this higher education for women 
should be governed in some de- 
gree by considerations as to what 
their future lives are to be. This 
. conviction was strengthened the 

— other day after I had read an ac- 
count of the marriage of a young friend of mine. He is a 
plain, plodding, good-natured sort of a young fellow, of 
ordinary mental capacity, working for a very good salary, but 
[ doubt if he ever has anything more than a salary, by way of 
income, and it was this part of the wedding notice that set 
me to thinking: “ The bride is a graduate of our high school, 
of the W—— Normal School and of K—— University. She 
has made a special study of the languages and speaks and 
reads French, German, Spanish and Italian with as much 
ease as her mother tongue, while she is very proficient in 
many scientific studies.” 

It occurred to me that a young woman who had been edu- 
cated up to this high standard must have had little time for 
the study of many things it behooves the possible mistress of 
every home to know. | wondered of what earthly use her 
knowledge of chemistry, of astronomy and of geology would 
be in the home she would now have and in the society in which 
henceforth she is destined to move. I bethought me of the mis- 
tress of a certain house, whose knowledge of botany is very 
much greater than her knowledge of bread-making, and she 
could discharge the duties of a college president better than 
she can direct the affairs of her own wildly disordered home. 
Too close application to her books has greatly undermined 
her health, and her husband and children are objects of 
general sympathy in the neighborhood in which they live. 

I recall the case of a hard-working mechanic and his wife 
who made every sacrifice that their only daughter might re- 
ceive an education better than that given her in the excellent 
public schools in the city in which she lived. After graduat- 
ing from the high school she was sent for four years to a well- 
known college, and came home highly proficient in many 
things she knows nothing about to-day, for she is now the 
wife of a hard-working carpenter who cannot afford to keep 
even one servant for her, and she married 1n utter ignorance 
of some of the simplest rules of housekeeping. She has four 
children, and the system of housekeeping prevalent in that 
home would drive a tidy New England housekeeper crazy. 

It does not of course follow that a highly educated woman 
must be either a slattern or an inefScient mistress of a home. 
But it cannot be proven that this so-called higher education 
is of any value to the wives of nine out of ten men. The 
education given in our public schools is amply sufficient for 
their needs, and if to this can be added the practical educa- 
tion necessary to conduct a home and a knowledge of how to 
make that home a place of rest and peace and comfort to her 
husband and children, she need never blush because of her 
lack of knowledge. Of what use is a knowledge of chemistry 
and higher mathematics and hydrostatics to the wife of a 
man, who may have to do her own housework and care for 
her own children ? 

A great deal of fun and poor wit is poked at modern cook- 


“wimmen hadn’t no need o’ I’arn- | 
in’ beyond a knowledge of how to | 


ing schools, but what is taught at them might well forma 
part of every woman’s education, for the palates of a good 
many men have keener sensations than their hearts when 
they are once fairly established in their own homes, and the 
best of them think “ asight ” of what they are to eat, so that it 
behooves every woman to go to a home of her own prepared to 
conduct its affairs in a wise and sensible manner. This is 
particularly true in this day of inefficient servants, when even 
wealthy women are sometimes compelled to discharge the 
duties of the kitchen and laundry and pantry themselves. A 
clear conception of her duties as a wife and mother should form 
a part of the education of every woman even though she goes 
to her grave without knowing how to calculate the exact dis- 
tance from the earth to the moon, or how to separate carbon 
from oxygen in anything in which those useful elements exist. 
She will most likely have a husband who can forgive such pit- 
iful ignorance if she can make his home a place of rest and 
peace to him,—a home that is indeed home for the spirit. 
—Zenas Dane. 
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A FESTIVAL OF DAYS. 

A very pretty variety of “ Fair” has lately been tried with 
success. It is called “ A Festival of Days.” Six booths 
were arranged, named for the days of the week, beginning 
with Monday. 

In the first booth there were piles of clothes-pins, and clothes- 
pin-bags, big aprons, sticks for lifting the washing from the 
boiler, bottles of bluing, and pounds of starch, and small home- 
made books containing seven recipes for ‘ picked up dinners.” 

Tuesday’s booth had holders for sale, and ironing, skirt, 
and bosom boards, neatly covered, and bags made of ticking 
to hold them when not in use. Alsd clothes-horses and flat- 
irons (sold on commission ). 

Wednesday evidently was mending day, and showed for 
sale piece-bags, big and little, darning balls, cottons, woolens, 
and needles. Little bags of assorted silk thread warranted 
to match any color of the rainbow ard “shades between,” 
and skeins of cotton for mending kid gloves. Also glove and 
boot buttons, and small, sealed boxes labeled “‘ The bachelor’s 
delight,” which proved to those who invested toe contain a 
safety pin. 

Thursday suggested silver cleaning, lunch and reception. 
Soft flannels, silver and brass polish, and brushes to rub 
with, were neatly boxed and ready for use. There were 
also for sale sets of lovely table cards for lunch parties, and 
samples of hand-painted and fancy-lettered ones, for which 
orders were taken. Dainty needle work on tray cloths, carv- 
ing pieces, and finger-bowl doilies tempted admirers to buy. 
Visiting cards and card cases were also for sale. 

Friday’s booth brought us back to the practical of life. 
Sweeping caps, and duster-bags and dusters, plain and fancy; 
sweeping capes to cover the shoulders, and broom covers to 
war against cobwebs, appealed to all buyers to whom dirt is 
anenemy A broom having a cover fitted to it, and a full 
flounce of flannel round the bottom, hinted to the owners of 
hard wood floorsa new method of dusting them. Switches 
for beating rugs and carpets and covers to put over beds and 
furniture proved that the planners of the booth worked from 
experience. 

Saturday represented baking day. Cook-books, gotten up by 
the ladies managing the Fair, having recipes vouched for by 
names in full, sold well. The recipes were tested by articles 
made fromthem, which one might sample or buy outright. 
Quick sales and good profits declared Saturday a popular day. 

And the “ Festival of Days” was voted one of the most 
profitable attempts ever made to combine pleasure-getting 


and money-making. 
—H. B. S. 
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MOVING. 

“ Whereso’er they move good luck 

Shall fling her old shoes after.— Zexnyson. 

HE evil day comes to everybody sooner 
or later, the day when “in the course 
of human events it becomes neces- 
sary,”as our good Declaration has it, to 
take up one’s bed and walk. Whether 
one “boards,” and is changing lodg- 
ings, or is going into a new + in or 
over the hills to the poor-house, the 
process involves discomfort that varies 
in amount merely, never in quality. 
The oftener one moves the less there 
is to move, and it is an open question 

whether one needs to repeat the operation three times in 

order to destroy as many goods and chattels as a fire would 
do. But, be it of frequent or rare occurrence, moving always 
causes what Aunt Hannah calls “terrible upsettin’ times.” 

It is possible nowadays to resign one’s Lares and Penates 
to a professional mover who will for a consideration pack 
one’s china and pictures, take down hangings, take up 
carpets, and pick up and pack up better than any amateur 
can do, and insuring the safe arrival of furniture at its desti- 
nation into the bargain. This it would seem should do 
away with the terrors of moving day, but this valuable direc- 
tor of affairs knows that his services are valuable, and charges 
for them accordingly; moreover he is only to be found in 
big cities, so the majority of people do not find him available ; 
and it is moving as it affects the majority that is being con- 
sidered in these suggestions. 

Again, however well professional packers may do their 
work they are not at liberty to do aught but pack what they 
see before them, be it good, bad or indifferent. They have 
nothing to do with “looking over” closets, store rooms and 
attics that is full one-quarter of the burden of moving. 
Upon the housewife devolves the duty of cleansing, assort- 
ing, rejecting, and the general making ready of articles 
to be packed. She may have assistance to be sure, but the 
direction of some one head is needed. “ Mates and odd ones” 
of all sorts of things come to light in this overhauling process 
and unless the classification is under the oversight of one 
person, the result is confusion worse confounded. From the 
first the question arises what to do with the odds and ends 
that have accumulated because they were sure to “‘ come in 
handy some time.” Many of them never have been and 
never will be of the slightest use, but just so surely as one 
throws a thing away just so surely it is wanted. But the line 
must be drawn somewhere between what to save and what to 
reject, and one has only her best judgment to rely upon. 
Save whatever promises to be of use, and throw away what 
seems useless to you and of no possible use to others. This 
last clause usually helps to pile up a collection of articles that 
will be of some value to serving man or woman or in some 
one of the numerous charitable institutions. 

An assortment of old bottles is usually one of the house- 
keeper’s défes noirs. Bottles for preserves, pickles, etc., 
should be carefully kept from season to season. A few 
miscellaneous bottles may also be kept on hand, \since every 
now and then one is needed for something, but it saves time 
and strength to consign most old bottles to the ash heap in 
the first place. Sooner or later they are sure to get there, 
old medicine bottles with the rest. In the event of the re- 
currence of the disease that made them possible it is not safe 
to use the same medicines unless ordered to do so by the 
physician, and if the identical medicines are needed again 
new bottles cost less than to clean and move about old ones. 


Moreover, physicians and druggists prefer to put medicines 
into new bottles. 

The preliminary steps in moving, that have to do with the 
accumulations of both in and out of the way places, once 
taken, the field is wonderfully cleared. In order not to handle 
articles more times than necessary it is well to have packing 
receptacles ready from the first into which the contents of 
closets, etc., can be packed as fast as prepared. 

Books, china, glass and bric-a-brac are next on the list to 
be taken care of. Several small packing cases are better in 
every way than a few big ones. Being less heavy they are 
more safely handled, and are a boon to teamsters as well. 
Boxes to hold books should be strong, and perfectly smooth 
inside. Old newspapers are very useful in packing and for 
so many other things, they should be preserved in every 
family. They are just the thing to line packing cases for 
books and to place between the books to prevent chafing. 
Books should be packed closely, edges down, backs up, with 
each row as nearly uniform in size as possible. Finely bound 
books shouldeach be wrapped separately, and the end book 
in each row should be one of little value, since it stands a 
greater chance of being injured. Each layer in a case should 
be made solid before the second layer is put in. Spaces 
should be filled in with paper and several thicknesses of paper 
should be placed between the layers of books. The biggest 
and heaviest books should be put in the bottom of the box, 
the lightest on top. Several layers of papers should be put 
over the top layer of books before the cover is put on. This 
is best screwed, not nailed on, and care must be used that 
the screws go into the wood, and not into the books. Books 
thus packed are ready to go any distance. 

For packing china, glass and small bits of bric-a-brac ex- 
celsior and hay both are used. The receptacles should be 
strong. There must be no crowding, and the top layer of the 
articles, when packed, should not be touched by the cover. 
For short-distance moving strong washtubs, bushel and 
clothes-baskets and the like may be safely used, providing 
nothing is set upon them after they are filled. For long dis- 
tance small, strong packing-cases are necessary. The bottom, 
sides and top of boxes or baskets must be thickly lined with 
the hay or whatever is used. Pitchers, bowls, etc., should be 
lightly stuffed with it, and no two pieces should be allowed to 
touch each other, or be put in in such a way that they can 
work loose and against any other piece. Fragile or very 
nice ware should be wrapped carefully in tissue paper be- 
fore it is packed, and openings in delicate ware are best, 
filled with soft, crumpled paper. It is comparatively easy to 
pack china, glass and bric-a-brac if packing material is gen- 
erously used and there is no crowding. Naturally articles of 
the same general character should be packed together; 
heavy bronzes have no right in the case with glass, etc. All 
fragile ware should be plainly labeled in a conspicuous 
manner. Whenever it is possible it is best to use packing 
receptacles with strong handles or straps. The expressman 
can then lower the cases or whatever else is used and prevent 
the jar that is a matter of necessity in lowering cases where 
there is nothing to take hold of. 

Pictures should be protected by canvas, and securely 
packed standing on end. When packed in cases for long dis- 
tance transportation, the space between the pictures and be- 
tween them and the sides of the boxes must be securely 
filled with the packing to prevent shifting. Very valuable 
pictures are packed separately in wooden cases. Unframed 
prints, engravings, etc., should be wrapped separately and 
packed between sheets of pasteboard and these in turn be- 
tween thin boards. 

The legs, arms, feet, etc., etc., of nice furniture shouldbe 
wound with soft cloths or papers, tied on with twine, and the 
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whole article then covered with canvas. Carpets should be 
cleaned thoroughly when taken up and draperies also as soon 
as they are taken down. Window shades should be wrapped 
in stout covers, and securely tied. Picture hooks, curtain 
fixtures, screws, etc., as fast as removed should be put 
together into a stout bag with a drawirg string or into a box 
with acover. They are then in one place and ready for use 
when wanted. Curtain rods and similar small pieces, so 
easily mislaid, should be securely wrapped up and tied together. 
Drawers in desks, dressing cases, chiffonnieres, etc., should be 
locked in place, and nothing should be left in them to add to 
the weight of the furniture. At best, such unwieldy articles 
can but be more or less racked in moving and they should be 
made as light as possible. Cheap, unbleached cotton cases for 
mattresses and pillows are cleanly devices that should be em- 


_ ployed whether one moves a long or short distance. They are 


very easily made requiring only to be stitched into sack shape 
and furnished with tapes at the open ends to tie them in place. 

Kitchen utensils are easily and safely packed in barrels. 
Potted plants may be moved with comparative ease with very 
little packing. The branches should be held as close as may 
be without danger of breaking, pressing them gently upward 
toward the main stem, and wound with newspapers and tied 
securely. The pots should then be set in wooden boxes 
{ without covers ) and packed firmly with whatever packing is 
used to keep them from moving. 

In moving in or out of a house, the balusters and posts of 
the stairways should be thickly wrapped with canvas or cloths 
to keep the wood from being marred. Details of this sort are 
cared for by the best teamsters, and on that account, as well as 
to insure careful handling of furniture, it is the best economy 
to employ only reliable workmen, yet one cannot afford not to 
know for herself or for himself how things ought to be done. 

The house into which one moves should be thoroughly 
cleaned before any furniture is moved in, and the onerous 
duties of “ settling ” are wonderfully decreased if carpets are 
laid (in case they are to be used) and shades are hung be- 
fore the furniture is moved in. Whenever there are children 
in the family one sleeping room should be made ready at an 
early stage of the proceedings for the tired, sleepy heads. It 
does not take long to set up a bed when one is not waiting 
for it, and it is a relief for the over-worked mother and nurse 
if, when the time comes to use it this needed provision has 
been made. 

It is a wise plan to have food in abundance, cooked in 
advance so that the first meal in the new quarters can be 
gotten ready in atrice, perhaps, with no other preliminaries 
than laying the table and making tea or coffee. 

Above all, when the, at best, troublesome moving time 
comes, One should pray on bended knees for sweetness of 
temper. It oils the wheels of the domestic machinery ina 


truly miraculous way. 
—Dinah Sturgis. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
BIRDS’ NEST SOUP. 

Chinese birds’ nest soup is a tasteless, gelatinous com- 
pound, according to the palate of Western nations. These 
nests are most plentiful in British North Borneo, where they 
are found in caves. They are made from a soft fungoid 
growth that incrusts the limestone in all damp places; it 
grows about an inch thick, outside dark brown, inside white. 
It is taken by the bird in its mouth and drawn out in a fila- 
ment backward and forward like a caterpillar weaving his co- 
coon. These “birds” are bats and swifts. The nests are 
gathered by candle light at the dizzy hight of several hun- 
dred feet; these caves have been worked for seven genera- 
tions, without any apparent diminution, though three crops 
are gathered in a year. 


Original in Goop HouSsEKEEPING. 
THE SPRING OOUGH. 


With SoME OLD AND NEw REMEDIES. 


() NE of the unpleasantly certain things which accom- 


panies the return of spring is a cough—no fault of 

the season, but of the trusting individuals who 

seem to think that one sunny day makes a sum- 
mer, and to recklessly leave off flannels and heavy wraps 
before the snow drifts disappear. It matters not how dry the 
walks and roads are, for, while there are melting drifts on the 
fields and frost in the ground, the air is filled with dampness 
which makes any change of clothing dangerous—certainly of 
flannels. Then too, people tempt fate by strolling about 
in the sunshine, and sitting to rest awhile— bask” they 
say—usually sitting until chilled, then when they begin to 
cough are filled with wonder as to how they could possibly 
have taken cold that warm day! - The early house-cleaner is 
anotherexample. She does not, like the early bird, catcha 
a worm, buta cold. She would outdo her neighbor, so the 
first sunny day in the middle of March she flings the chamber 
windows wide open, out goes the furniture, up comes the 
carpet ; then the wind suddenly shifts, the sun goes under a 
cloud and it is so cold that the windows have to be closed, 
before the newly-washed floor is thoroughly dried, the carpet 
is put down, and an extra amount of heat is turned on. The 
room is damp, and its occupant awakens in the morning so 
hoarse she can hardly speak. Inthe meantime, Bridget’s face 
is swelled with the toothache, and the woman who helped, is 
sick with the sore throat—eventually they all have a “spring 
cough” and anxiously await settled weather. 

There are many simple remedies which, if given promptly, 
and persevered in, will relieve an obstinate cough. Years 
ago it was the custom for the thorough housewife to under- 
stand the use of a few simple homeopathic medicines, and to 
have asmall case stocked with them for emergencies,—“ be- 
fore the doctor came,” or in slight ailments in her own 
family, or among her poorer or less skillful neighbors. 

A neglected cold is so often fatal that prompt treatment is 
always advisable ; although there are obstinate people in the 
world who will have none of you or your remedies, and say 
they would rather cough it out, we will take the tractable pa- 
tient, who is, perhaps, without chill or fever, but simply hoarse, 
and if neglected may have congestion of the lungs. Begin by 
putting the feet in hot water in which a tablespoonful of mus- 
tard has been thrown, keep them in five minutes or longer; in 
the meantime, prepare some volatile liniment by putting in a 
small tin cup a tablespoonful of sweet oil and placing on the 
stove until hot, then stir in a half teaspoonful of spirits of 
ammonia; it will foam and be unpleasantly pungent, but 
while it is in that state direct the patient to hold his or her 
nose, to avoid strangulation, and rub the liniment thoroughly 
on the chest, and just as hot as can be borne, also have 
ready a brown paper cut to fit around the throat and cover 
the chest, grease this with the remainder, and apply it hot, 
placing over it two thicknesses of hot flannel. Internally 
give the homeopathic preparation of phosphorus two drops 
in one teaspoonful of soft water, or on a bit of sugar, once in 
from two to four hours until the hoarseness is better. It will 
generally be followed by a loose cough. This is admirable 
treatment for children. In case of a cold beginning with 
chills and fever, aconite and bryonia may be given alternately 
after the patient has had the feet'in hot water and gone to 
bed ; if there is pain in the lungs apply a mustard plaster or 
dried horse-radish leaves which have been moistened in hot 
water. With children it is frequently advisable to put onion 
draughts to the feet. If this home treatment does not 
promptly help the patient, call the doctor, lest there may be 
something serious impending. 
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An old nurse who was considered wise in her day told me 
that an unfailing relief for croup was to place the child’s feet 
in hot water, apply hot flannels to the chest and give the follow- 
ing mixture until vomiting was produced: one tablespoon- 
ful of powdered alum dissolved in half a teacupful of hot water 
and sweetened well with molasses. In membranous croup 
put kettles of water on the stove producing all the steam 
possible, by inserting a tunnel in the nose of the teakettle 
and removing the cover, put the feet in hot water giving 
ipecac syrup or the above mixture, and hastening vomiting 
by placing hot tobacco leaves on the stomach, being careful 
not to leave them on too long. 

Among the old recipes for cough mixtures which were in 
favor with our grandmothers and which they declare to be 
far ahead of “rock and rye” and glycerine and gin, etc., are 
the following : 

Pectoral Syrup for Coughs. 

Gum.-arabic, two ounces; syrup of Tolu, one ounce; paregoric, 
two drachms ; wine of ipecac, half an ounce. 

Certain Cure for a Cold. ‘ 

Take three-cents’ worth of liquorice, three of rock candy, three 
of gum-arabic, and put them in a quart of water; simmer until 
thoroughly dissolved, then add three-cents’ worth of paregoric and 
a like quantity of antimonial wine. 

Cough Elecampane. 

Make a syrup by slicing the fresh roots, covering them with 
sugar and, baking an hour or two. 
Recipe for a Cough. 

Take equal quantities of hoarhound and liquorice root, make a 
strong decoction, and to three-fourths of a pint of this liquid add 
the following ingredients: A drachm and a half of dried squills, 
half a drachm of camphor, half a drachm of pure opium, half a 
drachm of oil of anise-seed, half a drachm of benzoin, and two 
ounces of honey. Simmer in an earthen vessel until reduced to a 
half pint. When strained and cold add half a pint of good, old 
rum. Take any time the cough is troublesome. 


This was a favorite recipe. Among modern mixtures there 
is one, exceedingly simple, but which has been used to quiet 
an obstinate cough with the best results. 

Sunflower Syrup. 

One teacupful of sunflower seeds chopped and boiled in one 
quart of water until reduced to a pint; strain, add one and one-half 
pounds of loaf sugar, one pint of Holland gin; cork, and keep in a 
cool place. Take one-half of a wine-glassful whenever the cough 
is troublesome. 

Chestnut Syrup. 

Make a strong decoction of chestnut leaves, adding loaf sugar to 
form a syrup, and a little gin to make it keep; bottle, and keep in 
a cool place. 

Herb Syrup. 

One ounce of thoroughwort, one ounce of slippery-elm, one 
ounce of anise-seed, one ounce of licorice, one ounce of flax-seed ; 
boil in one quart of water, then strain and boil with one pint of 
molasses. 

An Excellent Gargle 

For sore throat is one-half ounce of powdered alum, one ounce 
of sage, one pint of boiling water. 

But the most invaluable of all my recipes is one for making 
troches, which was given me by an old lady who for years had 
made little boxes of them for sale. They were in great de- 
mand by the public speakers of her vicinity, and certainly 
afford immediate and permanent relief in cases of smarting 
sore throat induced by speaking in the open air; or in a dry, 
spasmodic cough. 

Troches. 

Two ounces of pulverized licorice-root, two ounces of pulverized 
cubebs, two ounces of gum-arabic, one ounce of anise-seed, one tea- 
spoonful of ipecac; mix with water enough to dampen. Stir in 
pure, pulverized sugar until thick enough to roll. Cut in tiny 
squares or circles and dry slowly, 


—Ada Marie Peck. 


THE 00ZY CORNER. 


We have several contributions for our “Cozy Corner” department, every 
way worthy of publication, which do not appear for the reason that the 
names and addresses of the writers are not given. Only such contributions 
will be printed in any department of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING as are accom- 
panied by the name and address of the writer. 


SHOE BRUSHES. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Can some one tell me of a good way to clean a shoe-brush in 
which the blacking has collected and hardened, making the brush 
stiff ? Also if there is any care that can be given the brush from 
time to time, as it is used, to prevent this collecting and hardening 
process of the blacking A. H. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


ICING. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Break the white of one egg in a bow] and, without beating, stir in 
with a spoon powdered or confectioner’s sugar until stiff enough to 
spread as you lay it on the cake without running over the sides. 
The cake may be either cold or warm. The above has been used 
for years with perfect success, and is so simple that any child 
could make it. M.S. J. 

MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 


LILY BULBS AND FRUIT JARS. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Will some of the readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING inform me 
how to care for the bulbs of Chinese lilies during the summer? 
Will my large bulbs that blossomed so profusely at Christmas, 
bloom again? Would also like to inquire of some lady who has 
had experience with the lightning fruit jar, if the can is as good 
after being used two or three years? The spring seemed to be 
weak on mine which have been used two years, and I dare not 
trust them. Mrs. H. T. O. 

PITTSFIELD, MAss. 


THE QUALITY OF LARD, 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Having seen in GooD HOUSEKEEPING, a request for informa- 
tion about judging of the quality of lard; also fora good method 
of preserving it for family use, I have ventured to give my personal 
experience on the subject. When we consider the indiscriminate 
mixtures, and the gross, and careless selection of fats, thrown 
together and sold as pure lard, itis not surprising, that each one 
should desire to superintend the gathering of her own supply. 

In buying the fresh leaves, reject the small ones, that havea 
pinkish tinge and are soft in texture—very unlike the marble-like 
firmness of those taken from mature, well fattened, corn-fed animals. 
The best time for buying a supply is inthe winter. In preparing 
the leaves for frying cut them across the strips in slices about 
half an inch thick. Take a smooth iron pot, and first fry outa 
little as a precaution against burning and sticking on the pot, then, 
fill and cook carefully, trying often with a long-handled spoon, put 
to the bottom, and moved across back and forth, to detect any 
sticking that might occur. After all is well boiling it will be wise 
to raise the pot to the top of the stove, though it must not stop 
boiling. When the scraps of lard begin to get small, and are of a 
very light brown color, begin to dip off the clear lard, straining it 
through a fine tin strainer into the vessels in which it is to be 
kept, and here I would strongly recommend that the vessels should 
be small ones, rather than one large one; the tin pails holding five 
or ten pounds, which are made for the purpose, are very good as 
when shut they are nearly air tight. When you have dipped off 
all that is clear, and have come to the scrap, (if you have no 
squeezer) take out a few of them at a time intoa tin colander and 
press them well. When all are done strain the lard again through 
the fine sieve. This should all be done while the fat is hot, almost 
boiling, and stored away without again moving so that it will re- 
main solid when cooled. 

I have found that two-quart glass fruit-jars, the lard filled in hot 
and sealed as for fruit, are excellent for the latest keeping. All 
should be stored in a cool, dark cellar, E. F. S. 

SouTH ORANGE, N. J. 
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QUIET HOURS WITH THE QUIOK WITTED. 


For THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD AND THE CHILDREN OF A 
LARGER GROWTH AS WELL. 


171 AND 173.—A HIDDEN MENAGERIE. 
THE RETURNS EXAMINED, TICKETS COUNTED AND PRIZES AWARDED. 


At last the showman, who has so faithfully conducted the affairs 
of two public exhibitions of the great Hidden Menagerie, the 
doors of which were announced as open for the first time in 
Goop HousEKEEPING of February 2, and the second time March 
2, is able to announce the names of the prize-winners in the 
contest, having spent many weary days and sleepless nights 
examining the hundreds upon hundreds of competitors’ lists, 
and Webster’s and Worcester’s Dictionaries, including the Sup- 
plements of each. 

The first prize of $10, for the earliest correct return of 71 names 
of Animals, Feathered Tribes, Fishes, Reptiles and Insects found 
at the Show, has been awarded to Anna C. Bowen of Elgin, IIL, 
whose letter bore postmark of January 28, 8 a. m. 

The second prize of $5, for the second correct list, goes to Miss 
Alice L. Kinsman of Springfield, Mass., the postmark being Janu- 
ary 28, 9.30 a. m. 

The first prize of $10, for the list containing the largest number 
of different species discovered at the same Show on a Second Ex- 
hibition, has been won by Mrs. Lester E. Bassett of Taunton, 
Mass., her list containing 76 names. 

A second prize of $5 was offered for the name of a genuine spec- 
imen that no other visitor should bring to view, but as no such 
name was presented, the prize has been awarded to Mrs. Ellen 
Holmes Noyes of Mystic Bridge, Ct., for the second list in num- 
ber of species, she having discovered 75 names. 


THE NAMES OF THE SPECIES AND SPECIMENS DISCOVERED. 


. The evening shad-es were fal-/ing, and they threw their sad/e cloud 
. That ch-as-ns the daylight to the dar-k, upon a joyous crow-d 

. That hurried to the carav-an, ¢-he greate-st in ¢-h-e land, 

. And one which I w-as s-ure would de a r-eal one, and grand. 


. Our par-ty was in readiness, we'd go at once, we(*) sai-d(t), 

. To watch the sh-afe-ly acro-dat while stan-ding o-n his hea-d ; 

. Or see i-f ox-en(}) tr-ai-ned, could be, to listen and obey 

. Their tr-ai-ner’s voice an-d ove-r-roll in their own awkward way ; 


On 


9. Or watch the fierce Ayena as hi-s nake-d teeth he’d show, 
10. As if he knew h-ow /-ong they were, how quick-/y ¢he-y would go 
11. Through human flesh ;—but that would ¢ a ver-y(§) sad aff-az-r, 
12. To sacri-fice one’s flesh and blood and give to him a s-hare. 


13. T-hen sai-d(\|) my friends, ‘‘Do g-et good seats, that we may pl-ai-nly 
see ; 

14. 1 awn-ings shad-e us from the sun, much better it will be ;” 

15. In case tha-¢ z¢ should r-ai-n, dear,”’ saz-d(**) my wife, in an as-ide, 

16. ‘* Just think h-ow /-ovely it would be to keep our gar-ments dried.” 


17. “ Oh, quickly gaze, Z-l-ewe-llyn(tt), at the wonderful display 

18. Of ani-mals, and hear them rave! n-ow /-ook!”’ I heard her say; 

19. ** Look at the ram-p-ant, wild-eyed beasts, both large and very small ! 
20. What if they should their cages break and mo/e-st us one and all?” 


21. A ride-r({}) dressed in duff’, a lo-vely pad-horse(§§) now bestrode, 

22. His whip he cracked with vigor an-d aw-ay he g-ai-ly rode; 

23. T-he n-oble((\||) steed in pride’e r(***)ace-d ar-ound the sawdust-ring,— 
24. To fal-/, O, ris-ky that would be and not the proper thing. 


25. We listened to th-e mu-sic(ttt) 0 @ r-eal bad Ger-man band, 

26. “Is it n-ot ter-rible?”’ I ask-ed, “* I cannot understand 

27. Why they should make th-e we-lkin(tt{) ring with their discord-an¢ 
noise, 

28. Ex-asp-e-rat-ing it is, and my pleasure quite destroys.” 


2g. A horse went(§$§) swift-ly round the ring, and soon I saw her pant, 
30. Her‘(\\||||) breathing seemed to say to us, “ To faster go, I c-an’t.” 
3t. A pe-rfect beauty was this orse, I longed to call h-er mine, 

32. And never should a martin-gale restr-ai-n that head so fin-e. 


33. We |-eft the tent and hastened to a cake and cream sa-/oon, 
34. A place called by the lady dressed in gray(****) and dra-é, ‘A boon.” 
35. One of our par-ty found delight 7” dri-nking le-monad-e ; 


36. Another bought some ginger-szaf-s that were not new-/y m-ade(tttt). 


37. _W-hen | had used the sug-ar({}t})-spoon, Bill slipped it in his pocket, 
38. For just t-4en the crow-d was viewing az as-cending roc-k($§§§)e-¢. 
39. A g-ayer or more happy six one could hardly wish to see,— 

40. I wil-/, 7 on my oath will state it—’tis twixt you and me— 


41. I heard John ask Eliz-a #-f to his she’d add ’er fate; 

42. "Twas me-an¢ as a proposal, not in ver-se, a/-though quite late. 
43- Ho-w hale and hearty John looked, and how sweet Eliza Ann, 
44. As we laughed and /aré-ed, returning from this funny caravan. 


Following are the lists of the four successful competitors for 
the prizes offered by GooD HOUSEKEEPING as just stated. It will 
be seen, when these lists are compared with the full list, as herewith 
printed (including also the optionals at the foot of this column), 
of names of all the species and specimens disclosed by the com- 
municative visitors, that even the keenest-eyed among them did 
not see all there was to be seen. While a great many seem to have 
been absent-minded or otherwise-engaged visitors, yet there was a 
goodly number who, having been the rounds among the pens, 
cages, etc., gave nearly as good reports of what they saw as did 
the prize-winners. 


First EXHIBITION. 


SECOND EXHIBITION. 


1. 2. 4 
FIRST PRIZE. SECOND PRIZE. FIRST PRIZE. SECOND PRIZPF. 
1. Shad, Sable, Shad, Ling, Sable, Shad, Ling, Sable, Shad, Ling, Sable, 
2 Crow, STOW, Ai, Dar, TOW i, Cro ow, 
3. Ant, Eland, Ant, Stint, Eland, Ant, Stint, Eland, Ant, Eland, 
4 Ass, Bear, Ass, Bear, Ass, Bear ss, Bear, 
5. Goat, Goat, Ewe, Pe. Goat. Once, Py. Goat, Once, 
6. Ape, Bat, Ape, Bat, Dor, Ape, ‘Bat, Dor, Ape, * Bat, Dingo, 
or, 
Fox, Fox, xX, 
. Dove, Dove, Dove, Dove, 
9. Hyena, Snake, Hyena, Snake, Hyena, Snake, Hyena, Snake, 
to. Owl, wl, Owl, Lythe, Owl, Lythe, 
11. Beaver, Beaver, Aver, Beaver, 
12. Hare, are, Hare, Hare, 
13. Hen, Dog, Hen, D pen, Dog, Hen, Dog, 
14. Fawn, S Fawn, Ss ‘ad, awn, 
15 Anas, Anas, ne ‘Rese, Ide, Tit, Anas, Ide, 
16. Owl, Gar, Owl, ar, ar, 
17. Gazelle, Gazelle, Gazelle, Gazelle, 
18. Raven, Owl, Raven, Ow}, aven, Raven, 
19. Ram, Ant, ay nt, m, Ram, 
20. Mole Mole, Mole, 
21. Buffalo, Horse, tae. Buffalo, Horse, Ride, Buffalo, Pad, Ride, Buffalo, Pad- 
orse, 
22. Daw, Daw. Daw, Daw, 
23. Hen, Deer, Steed, Deer, Noble, Steed, Deer, Noble,Stced,Pride, 
Loris, —_ oris, oris, 
25 Emu, Badger, Emu, Badger, Mus, Far, Badger, Emu, Far, Badger, 
Otter, Otter, tter, sk, Otter, 
Ewe, Ant, Ewe, Ant, Why, Why, 
. Asp, Rat, Asp, Rat. Asp, Asp, 
29 Horse, Swift, Horse, Swift, Pan- Horse, Switt, Pan- oes, Switt, Pan- 
Panther, ther, ther, ther, 
30. Ant. Ant, 
31.A pe, Horse, Er- Ape, Horse, Er- Ermine, Ermine, 
mine, mine, 
32. Martin, Ewe, Martin, Ewe, Martin, Ewe, Martin, Ewe, 
33. Loon, oon, Eft, Loon, Eft, Loon, 
34. Ray, Baboon, Baboon Ray, Baboon, Gray, Baboon, 
35. Indri, In Monad, Indri, Monad, 
36. Snap, Lym. Snap, ‘ Snap, Lym. Snap, Lym, 
37. Spoonbill, Hen, Spoonbill, Sug, Spoonbill, Sug, Spoonbill, 
ar. 
38. Hen, Crow, Hen, Crow, Anas, Rock, Tag, Roc, Tag, 
oc, Tag, Roc, 
= Lion, Lion, Lion, Lion, 
41. Adder, dder, Adder, Adder, 
42. Ant, Seal, Ant, Seal, Seal, Seal, 
43. Whale, Whale, Whale, Whale, 
44. Lar Lark. Lark. Lark. 


Lists were received from Indianapolis, Ind., Germantown, Pa., 
New York City, Milwaukee, Wis., Philadelphia, Pa., Westfield, 
N. J., Westfield, Mass., and Springfield, Mass., that were post- 
marked at an earlier hour than those of the prize-winners, but 
they lacked the number of names called for. 

Besides the two prize-winners at the First Exhibition, there were 
157 others whose lists contained 71 or more names that were gen- 
uine, all being posted too late, of course, for a prize, many of them 
indeed bearing a postmark several days later than the earliest, and 
two or three five or six weeks later. 


Or **Orai. tt Or gazelle 
Or woble. *** Or ride, or ide, 
§§§ Or ewe. Orant, Or 
§§$§ Or rock. 


tOrai. tOrox. § Or aver. 
tt Oride. §§ Or padand horse. 
ttt Or wedk, or elk. 
tttt Or gar. 


* Orcwe 
(without ewe). 
or deer. ttt Or mus. 
vray. tttt Or mad, or made. 


Line 1:— Or Beaver. Line 21—Or Pad-horse. Line 23—Or Pride. Line 25-~ 
Or Emu. Line 27—Or Welk. Line 34—Or Gray. Line 38—Or Roc. 
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Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass. 


Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS., if not accepted. 


The number opposite a subscriber’s name, on the address label attached to each 
issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. 

This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 
save the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 
cially reserved to the writer. 


The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 

Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HousEKEEPING to the 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
filled. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 
Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsturg; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans; San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co. 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


GOOD THINGS IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

Gay Davidson’s poem on “ The Old Sugar Camp,” is timely 
and suggestive of happy memories to such as have tasted the 
sweets of maple-sugar making in their youth. 

The first of Prof. Riley’s papers on “ Some Insect Pests of the 
Household,” relating to the pestiferous Buffalo moth, wil] be 
eagerly welcomed. Prof. Riley prescribes effective treatment for 
the pests. 

Mrs. M.E. C. Bates writes the Prize Paper on Eggs, witha 
most generous array of suggestions, recipes and egg-lore. 

Still another dinner, a little more elaborate than any of the pre- 
ceding, is described in Miss Parloa’s fourth paper “ From-Soup- 
Tureen to Pudding Dish.” 

Helena Rowe finds plenty of new and fresh things to describe 
in “ Family Fashions and Fancies.” 

The second Prize Paper on Fish, by Mrs. Sherman G. Bonney, 
gives 40 useful Lenten recipes. 

Jean Gray knows a way to make a cup of delicious chocolate 
and tells GooD HOUSEKEEPING readers about it. 

Zenas Dane pleads for a better direction of women’s education. 

The season of moving is at hand and is even now upon usin 
some sections. The paper on the subject by Dinah Sturgis is 
thoroughly practical and helpful, and people who are going to 
move will do well to study it with care. ° 

Homely and good remedies for “The Spring Cough” are of- 
fered by Ada Marie Peck. 

The Cozy Corner and the other departments are: full of good 
things, and the reports of the attendance on the “ Hidden Menag- 
erie,” are full of interest for a host of readers. 

Indeed there are good things a plenty—and the best of it is 
there are plenty more to come. 


IS MAN AN “ANIMAL?” 

A correspondent of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, in sending a list of 
“Animals, Feathered Tribes, Fishes, Reptiles or Insects” adds 
“Man” to her list of “Animals,” and improves the occasion to 
maintain the prerogative of the sex, by way of fortifying the posi- 
tion assumed in classifying ‘‘ Man” as she does, by adding to her 
letter this “ P.S., Man zs an animal.” If“ Man” should have been 
thus classified, should not “ Lady” and “ Wife ” and “ Eliza,” who 
appear in the “ Hidden Menagerie” verse, have been similarly 
classified? If “yes,” would not violence be done to the sentiment 
that represents the finer feelings of humanity, and a position 
taken contrary to the highest known authorities? If “no,” as 
man is born of woman, will our correspondent tell us where to 
draw the line? 

But, let us look further. We have so good an authority as the 
first Book of the Pentateuch, for saying that “God made the 
beast of the earth after his kind, and cattle after their kind, and 
every thing that creepeth upon the earth after his kind: and God 
saw that it was good.” And again: “And God said, let us make 
man in our image, after our likeness: and let them have dominion 
over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over the 
cattle, and over all the earth, and over every creeping thing that 
creepeth upon the earth.” And yet again: ‘“ So God created man 
in his own image, in the image of God created he him; male and 
female created he them.” 

And a little further: Webster defines Man, “ The human race; 
mankind.” “One possessing in a high degree the distinctive 
qualities of mankind.” The same authority also defines an an- 
imal: “ Pertaining to the merely sentient part of a creature, as 
distinguished from the intellectual, rational or spiritual part.” 

“ Making a beast of one’s self” only distorts the image of God, 
in which man was made, and it may be, indeed is, too often diffi- 
cult to discover the image of divinity in man, but it would seem 
hardly possible to do otherwise than “beg to differ” with the 
position taken by our correspondent, in saying that “ Man és 
an animal.” 


THE INAUGURAL BALL. 

“ The Ball of the season is over, 
The Grand Inaugural Ball, 

And the Pension Building is darkened, 
And empty the Dancing Hall.”’ 


As the last pages of this issue of GooD HOUSEKEEPING go to 
press, the last of the stragglers who attended the Inaugural Ball, 
“to see who were there,” are coming in, some laden with ponderous 
packages of papers, and each with a list of those found gathered 
together on that festive occasion. Some of the “returns” they bring 
with them are concisely prepared, and the examination of such 
papers can be readily made, but many others are so voluminous that 
much time for their consideration will be required. As was the case 
with the “ Menagerie” papers, much time must be given to their ex- 
amination, but we hope to have them all looked over in season to 
enable us to make an announcement of the results obtained, in the 
next issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. The interest manifested in 
this festive Puzzle, fully equals that of the former ones we have 
offered to the readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, which have prob- 
ably brought out more study and research than anything of the 
kind ever before put in print. The list of puzzle workers includes 
“men, women and children” drawn from the firesides of private 
homes and from those actively engaged in business pursuits, repre- 
senting lawyers, doctors, clergymen, editors, scholars, old and 
young, all of whom evidently find both amusement and instruction 
in Goop HousEKEEPING’s Puzzle Department. 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


AFTER THE SHOW. 


TESTIMONIALS IN ITS FAVOR FROM SOME OF THE_ VISITORS. 


Many thousands of readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING have 
been interested in the “ Hidden Menagerie,” and the letters we 
have received in this connection have far exceeded those from any 
other one source in connection with the puzzle department. Many 
of these letters will be of interest to our readers and the extracts 
published below are from a few of the many from all parts of the 
country who were represented at the show, and enjoyed what they 
saw there: 

Contrary to my custom (being the parson’s wife) I have been to 
the show; and more than that, I took the parson with me. It kept 
us up pretty late one night, but luckily for the parson, it was Mon- 
day. I am almost sure my answers are all good, whether they are 
all those intended, or not. My Goop HousEKEEPING came yester- 
day noon. I will mail this at 4 p. m. to-day. No mail goes East 
earlier in the day. Hoping for ome of the prizes, Yours, 

Wuat CHEER, Iowa. Mrs. G. H. B. 


After along search I have succeeded in finding the entire 71 
specimens comprised in “ The Funniest Show on Earth.” I make 
the acquaintance of quite a number for the first time, although they 
all appear in Webster’s Unabridged. I enjoy reading Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING each fortnight. E. A. M. 

Troy, N. Y. 


Enclosed is my list of the animals, reptiles, etc., in the “‘ Hidden 
Menagerie.” It took some courage to place “man” there, as he 
is so superior to his companions, but after dreaming on it I did so. 

This is my first trial of any of your puzzles. It has proved as 
interesting as all the entertainments you furnish your readers. 
With the wish that GooD HOUSEKEEPING may go on forever, I 
am yours sincerely, Fy 

Hype Park, ILL. 

“’Twas but a dream—let it pass—let it vanish like so many 
others.”—Zd. 


I mailed to you this A. M. my solution of the “ Hidden Men- 
agerie,” but in my haste to catch the first mail, neglected to en- 
close my name, which I| now send. M. L. L. 

WESTFIELD, MAss. 


I made out all but fifteen of the animals in your magazine the 
first day after receiving GoopD HOUSEKEEPING. The rest were so 
thoroughly hidden that the search bothered me somewhat. 

Lockport, N. Y. Mrs. E. B. F. 


Enclosed please find the list of animals, etc., in your “ Hidden 
Menagerie,” which I think you will find correct in kind and number, 
and I hope sincerely that I am No. 1, if not, No. 2. I have the au- 
thority of Webster for them all. = ¢ F. 

PUTNAM, CT. 


I think I have discovered every member of your “ Funniest 
Show,” and hope I am not too late in sending you their cards. 
NEw BRuNSWICK, N. J. M. C. M. 


I find 74 in the “Hidden Menagerie,” counting “ Man” as the 
chief animal and counting “Sand” (as Sand Bird). If these are 
wrong it still leaves 71. P. S.—Man ¢s an animal. 

Boston, MAss. Mrs. F. D. S. 


I send answers of “ Hidden Menagerie.” This is by return mail. 
My little son has made it out himself and says “ Man ought not to 
be in the Menagerie,’ ’and so he has left him out. Mrs. E. G. B. 

AUBURN, ALA. 

“ And a little child shall lead them.” Alabama to Boston, greet- 
ing.—EZd. 


In my answer to your “Hidden Menagerie” I omit “man,” 
given twice in the lines, even though “man” is as good—or bad— 
an animal as any of them. H. M. W. 

“ Never? Well hardly ever.”—Zd. 

I send the enclosed list of the names of animals, birds and in- 
sects found in your “Hidden Menagerie.” I close the list in 
twenty-four hours after getting the magazine, and hope to be in 


‘not used the name of an animal that is not used in Webster. 


time to win one of the prizes offered. I have been mistress of a 
home only four months, and my husband, some time ago, bought a 
copy of Goop HOUSEKEEPING and we have been regular readers 
since. We are delighted with it and give it many good wishes. 
NEwMAN, Ga. Mrs. L. H. F. 


I address an old and valued friend. We have so many times 
“come within one” of guessing your puzzles that I venture to send 
a solution to your “ Hidden Menagerie.” I hope that in spite of 
distance it may be in time and count. I shall hope to hear from you. 

GRAND RaApips, MICH. Mrs. L. P. R. 


I have only a small dictionary and consequently no aid, so my 
list is not quite full. I suppose there are some animals I do not 
know of. j. 

NEw YorK CITy. 

Our correspondent has probably found that a big dictionary is a 
big thing, and “ handy to have in the house.”—£d. 


Having received your interesting and very excellent magazine 
on the evening of January 29, I was at once attracted to your Men- 
agerie, and now [February 1] enclose a list of the animals which 
met my gaze. F. 

HAwWKsSBuRY, SCOTIA. 


Enclosed you will find my discoveries in your “ Hidden Men- 
agerie.” Some of them nearly succeeded in entirely secreting 
themselves, but by diligent search among Cyclopadias and Zoolo- 
gies were duly unearthed. E. F. 

NEw York City. 


The editor’s wife has devoted herself to the task of sorting out 
the animals in your “ Hidden Menagerie.” She has found more 
than the number called for and therefore thinks she has got 71 
correct ones. She is very anxious to know if she is correct. 
Goop HouSsEKEEPING is a grand success, and we take pleasure in 
using extracts from its pages for the benefit of our readers. 


Park, VT. L. 
Here are my animals, fishes, birds, etc. Please to send the ten 
dollars,—or five will do. 4. 


GRAND Rapips, MICH. 


I venture to do myself the honor of joining your “ Quick Witted” 
throng,—not that I deserve the title, in any degree, as yet, but I 
hope that after studying the problems for a season I may become 
so. I trust I have omitted nothing that might have been “turned 
loose” at the Menagerie. Mrs. A. B. 

BARNESVILLE, GA. 


Enclosed you will find my answer to your “ Hidden Menagerie.’ 
I wish I might be first, for I never had a prize in my life. Per- 
haps, however, my answer is not right. I have enjoyed solving 
it quite enough to pay, as was the case with the “ Dinner Party” 
as a guest. I compared my answer to yours and found that 
I had all but twelve of the guests and dishes right. I have 
Your 
Mus. N. L. C. 


magazine is greatly valued in our household. 
Mt. VERNON, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find a list of the animals found in your “ Hidden 
Menagerie.” Those not found in the dictionary are in the “ Stand- 
ard Natural History.” “Man” is one I am somewhat doubtful 
about. “Tur” in the last line is the name of the Polish bison, now 
extinct. Still he may have been in the “ Funny Caravan.” I en- 
joy your magazine very much. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


The “ Hidden Menagerie” arrived this morning and as hospi- 
tality forbade allowing the animals to remain hidden and hungry 
longer than necessary, to-night at 10 o’clock we catalogue them as 
we made their acquaintance, and report their safe arrival to you, 
as you may be anxious about them. We shall be sorry if you find ~ 
that any have been left out in the cold. L. M. H. & Co. 

P.S. The Co. are the children. 

TOLono, ILL. 


I have been very much interested in your “ Hidden Menagerie” 
and enclose my solution, which I hope is correct. I suppose you 
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have received many answers ere this, so that mine will be too late 
to get a prize. But I have worked so hard on this that I want to 
send you what I have been able to get. I succeeded in finding 71 


specimens, the required number, but think a still greater number. 


might be found if one had patience to look them up. All of mine, 

some of which I never heard of before, can be found in Worces- 

ter’s Dictionary. I have tried hard and long on all the Anagrams 

and Puzzles in Goop HOUSEKEEPING, but this is the first time I 

have been able to find every answer. A. Y¥. W. 
Hupson, Mass. 


I send with this my collection of birds and beasts for the “ Hid- 
den Menagerie.” It speaks but little for my intellect that the 
Literary Dinner could not be digested, while these little animals 
fairly stared me out of countenance. Our copy of Goop HousE- 
KEEPING came Saturday evening and I made an effort to get this 
off before midnight, but the Dzmgo had not then revealed himself. 

Troy, N. Y. Mrs. W. F. W. 


Enclosed please find my answer to your “ Hidden Menagerie.” 
I hope it is correct. My authority is Webster’s Dictionary and 
Rev. J. G. Wood’s New Illustrated Natural History. The 
mistakes in spelling I attribute to the usual discrepancies in such 
puzzles. Mrs. C. L. H. 

WORCESTER, MASss. 

The “discrepancies ” discerned by our correspondent, will we 
think, look somewhat different later on.—Zd. 


I send answer to the “ Hidden Menagerie.” I have no hope of 
being the first, but at least make the effort. Every animal men- 
tioned in my list is mentioned in Webster and is therefore authen- 
tic. Itsometimes happened that the words of the verse came 
tantalizingly near, without correctly spelling the animal’s name. 
I have included “ Man” twice, but What is Man but an Ani- 
mal? [See page 285 of this issue of GooD HOUSEKEEPING.] There 
seems an unusual number of Ants and Hares for a well-regulated 
Menagerie, but they were all in plain sight, so I gathered them in. 
It has, at least, been a good deal of fun. A. W. 

WELLSBORO, Pa. 


Enclosed please find my list of animals in your “ Hidden 
Menagerie” which I hope you will find correct. We find your 
magazine the most instructive and most entertaining that we have 
ever seen. Mrs. F. L. W. 

WORCESTER, MAss. 


As your “ Menagerie,” although hidden proves to be so enjoy- 
able, I think I will attend and send the following specimens to you 
for examination. Mrs. C, S. S. 

CuicaGco, ILL. 


I had much pleasure in attending the “ Menagerie” and hope I 
have seen all the animals that were represented. I enjoy Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING much and could not get along without it. 

HoRNELLSVILLE, N. Y. Mrs. J. M. P. 


After enjoying a good hunt among the animals, birds, etc. in 
in your “ Hidden Menagerie,” I send on the result of the search 
hoping that it will arrive in time to receive “ honorable mention,” 
at least. We receive Goop HOUSEKEEPING regularly through 
our newsdealer, and wish to say that each number is eagerly 
looked for, and that we have found it delightful as well as very 
instructive. Our words of recommendation have, we are happy to 
say, induced several others of this place to subscribe. F. E. R. 

ERIE, Pa. 


Enclosed you will find my answer to your “‘ Hidden Menagerie.” 
I fear I am too late and have little hopes that I shall win a prize, 
but as one cf your subscribers aptly remarked with reference to 
the “Literary Dinner,” I dislike to have so much of my own and 
my neighbor’s brain power wasted. The whole family are de- 
lighted with Goop HOUSEKEEPING. Please send us another his- 
torical puzzle. Mrs. R. B. R. 

STocKpPortT, N. Y. 


After a most diligent search, I have discovered more animals, 
birds, fishes, reptiles and insects than your “ Hidden Menagerie ” 
called for. I have also found them all in Worcester’s Dictionary. 


I must not close without telling you how highly I prize your mag- 

azine. I have every number from the first one and refer to them 

constantly, never failing to find in them a way out of the dilemmas 

I often fall into. A.S. R. 
MILWAUKEE, WISs. 


I trust this answer to your “ Hidden Menagerie ” may reach you 
first; also that you can entertain the extra number. We take 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING in our magazine club and could not do 
without it. H. B. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


Enclosed is my wife’s solution of your “ Hidden Menagerie.” 
We find more animals, etc., than the showman claims. We do not 
expect to be first, but it will be gratifying to know we are right. 

SHERBROOKE, CANADA. J. G. W. 


I do not expect to be the first in with my list, but I hope I may 
have the largest one. I found several skulking around among the 
bushes. I do not think you count man as an animal. 


MERCER, PA. Mrs. E. Z. 
I first included as an animal, “ Man.” Fearing that he is in the 
wrong place, I substituted another name. A. M. C, 


RoxBury, MAss. 


I sent a list of names for your “ Hidden Menagerie ” to-day, 
using the word “Man.” I now think I was wrong. L. N. K. 
OsweEco, N. Y. 


Ienclose the answer to your “ Hidden Menagerie,” which I 
have enjoyed making out very much and hope that we shall be 
favored often with such entertaining pastimes. 

AMHERST, MAss. V. W. B. 


Enclosed please find my a/¢temf? at finding the characters of 
your “Hidden Menagerie,” which is certainly the “Funniest 
Show on Earth.” Mrs. G. H. 

SHARON, MAss. 


I send herewith my list of animals, etc., of your “ Hidden 
Menagerie.” Of course I hope itis correct. I succeeded in find- 
ing some animals I never heard of before, but have the authority 
of Webster for them all. With best wishes for the prosperity 
of your excellent magazine. N. B. G. 

New York CIry. 


I enclose my list of animals, etc., discovered in your “ Hidden 
Menagerie.” I am afraid I am late, but as I have found more 
specimens than you call for, I have decided to send. Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING is enjoyed by all the family. Hu. £. D. 

CENTRAL FALLs, R. I. 


I enclose my answer to your “ Hidden Menagerie” puzzle, but 
fear 1am late. However it is well worth the time spent in know- 
ledge gained. E. G. §S. 

WICcHITA, KANSAS. 


My boy and myself are hoping to get the prize you have offered 
for a “Hidden Menagerie.” Many times I need the price paid 
for Goop HOUSEKEEPING, but it comes to me like a dear, true 
friend, and while I can get it I will not be with it. We have'to go 
almost two miles to get GoopD HOUSEKEERING, but we do not 
miss a number. Mrs. W. C. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


I saw your puzzle of the “Hidden Menagerie” in Goop 
HOuSEKEEPING and I thought I should like to try it, so with 
some help I have found 71 names, and they are all in Webster’s 
Dictionary. I am almost eleven years old. A. W. 

WATERVILLE, N. Y. ‘ 


I have found more than 71 animals in your “ Hidden Menagerie,” 
and have numbered the few over with red ink. Outof the whole, 
it seems as if you would find 71 that are right. The names of the 
whole list are all real ones found in the dictionary. I hope I shall 
be more fortunate this time. Cc. E. W. 

GREENWICH, N. Y. 


I again have the pleasure of returning a solution to one of your 
pleasant tasks for the “Quick Witted.” The enclosed list of 
“specimens” for “ Hidden Menagerie” contains a few more than 
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your allotted 71, but I use Webster for authority, and if I correctly 

understand your rules, they are all entitled to a place in “The Fun- 

niest Show on Earth.” Mrs. E. W. C. 
WESTFIELD, MAss. 


I send with this my discoveries in your “ Fancy Show,” not 
sent with much hope, however, of being first or best. A. L. P. 
NORTHFIELD, MINN. 


Herewith I send you my list of animals found in your “ Hidden 
Menagerie.” I have not included “ John” or “ Eliza,” which, with 
“Rider,” would make 74; all animals included in the Ark, also 
found in the Menagerie. J. M. F. 

New York CIty. 


I have found the specimens of animals in the “ Hidden Men- 
agerie” and hope they may be correct, as I wish the money for a 
charitable purpose, and I trust I may be the winner of a prize. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

An excellent idea, and one that commends itself to all puzzle 
solvers.—EZd. 


Please find enclosed my list of your “ Hidden Menagerie.” I 
hope the list is correct, even if too late for a prize. We could not 
do without GooD HOUSEKEEPING. Mrs. A. C..S. H. 

BuRRSVILLE, N. J. 


I hope you will find mine a correct list of the characters in 
your “ Hidden Menagerie ” in the current number of Goop HousE- 
KEEPING. I also trust the date on the postmark will be clearly 
legible and will a#¢e-date that of all others received. 

MILWAUKEE, WIs. Mrs. H. H. B. 

The postmark was plain and indicated one of the early birds 
failing to catch the worm of success by “seeing the things thou 
dost not.”—£d. 


Undaunted by previous failures, we submit the enclosed papers. 
We realize that “ Animals,” “ Beasts” and “Steed” might be 
either definite or indefinite—dependent on your choice. These 
tests of wit are very interesting. S. E.-<. 

CINNAMINSON, N. J. 

“S. M. C.” will find, by a re-perusal of the governing rules, 
this condition: ‘No character appearing in plural form will be 
counted.”—£d. 


I am sorry to come so near and yet not get 71 good names of the 
animals, etc.,in your “ Hidden Menagerie.” If one might spell 
words as they sounded, it would be quite easy. However, I send 
what I think are right. It is a good puzzle, and has taken all of 
one afternoon and one forenoon. Mrs. C. F. W. 

CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASs. 


I enclose the 71 names from the “ Hidden Menagerie,” which I 
hope are correct. I want to say, also, that GooD HOUSEKEEPING 
has been of great value to me, and that its Fortnightly visits are 
looked forward to with great pleasure. MRC. 

WELLESLEY, MAss. 


I enclose you to-day, a list of the animals, etc., in your “ Hid- 
den Menagerie. It is real sport looking them up, and even if I 
fail to “get there” first, I shall feel amply repaid for the time 
spent. &. 

St. CLoupb, MINN. 


Having omitted, in my last, to sign my name and address to a 


list of animals to your “ Hidden Menagerie,” I venture to send a 

second list, with address, hoping you will allow as much grace as 

possible if it should be delayed in reaching you. M. L. B. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Weare regular readers of GooD HOUSEKEEPING, buying it of 
our bookseller. My children are much interested in the puzzle 
and have discovered 71 animals, etc., in the “ Hidden Menagerie,” 
alist of which I send. It is rather late, but the satisfaction of 
sending them is something. Mas. L. C..L. 

MooRHEAD, MINN. 


Having been exceedingly interested in Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 
and especially in the puzzle corner, I have concluded to send my 
answer to your “ Hidden Menagerie.” I have the required number 


keepers, young and old. 


| pages of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


of animals and only hope they may prove the correct ones. I 
think they are all spelled correctly according to Worcester’s Dic- 
tionary. Goop HOUSEKEEPING proves an efficient help to house- 
: Mrs. C. F. H. 
DutuTH, MINN. 


I fear that I shall not be able to find standing room at the 
“show,” or perhaps “ No admittance ” on the door, but then I’m 
from the country, and had to lead three little children all the way. 
It would greatly add to the pleasure of attending if a prize suffi- 
cient to pay for GooD HouSEKEEPING—GooD HOUSEKEEPING 
for which there are only words of praise. Mrs. C. O. G. 

ELLSWORTH, KANSAS. 


My copy of Goop HOUSEKEEPING reached me just as I was 
stepping into the cars for a short journey. I found the time pass 
away swiftly as I hunted out animals, etc., and enclosed you have 
the result. Mrs. A. G. G. 

LEwIsTown, ILL. 


On visiting the Menagerie the second time, I found several speci- 
mens that had hidden in the corners of their cages, at my first 
visit, and though I suppose I have not yet seen all of the “ Greatest 
Show on Earth,” I enclose my list of the creatures in sight. I en- 
joy the puzzler’s department very much, although this is my first 
attempt at sending a reply. I had almost a correct list for the 
Literary Dinner, both table and guests. Mrs. G. N. T. 

EvMIRA, N. 


The children, as well as myself, have enjoyed the pastime of 
making out a list of your “ Hidden Menagerie.” Mrs. J. W. H. 
CLYDE, N. Y. 


Such fascinating work should never be given to good housekeep- 
ers, as the dust and disorder in my room will testify. 
MILFORD, MAss. Mrs. W. J. C. 


I have been much interested in your “ Hidden Menagerie,” and 
enclose a list of animals I have been able to find. Your magazine 
has a warm welcome in our home. S. A.C. 

ConcorD, N. H. 


Have spent all the time I could spare upon these animals, which 
I hope will be found genuine. A cage beside the spoonbill remains 
empty—maybe stolen—and my fear of the lion prevented my getting 
near his cage upon one side. But as I enjoyed the scene, I hope 
you will excuse these deficiencies. J. M. W. 
AucGusTA, ME. 


Please find enclosed a list of hidden animals. I may have 
stepped over the line for some of them. If any woman with a 
family of small children and her own work to do has found more, 
I extend both sympathy and congratulation. Mrs. M. T. 

Mr. PLEASANT, IOWA. 


Enclosed please find my ticket to “A Hidden Menagerie.” I 
hope it will entitle me to a seat ’way up in front somewhere, near 
that $10, if possible, as I am quite fond of exhibitions. 


CHICAGO, ILL. R. E. W. 


Find enclosed a list of specimens I found in a visit to your 
‘“‘ Hidden Menagerie ;” with many thanks for pleasant hours passed 
with your magazine and every wish for its success in the future. 

Boston, MAss. 


I can only testify with others that the “ Hidden Menagerie” has 
been a source of great pleasure to my boys. BB. &.'S. 
JAMAICA PLAINS, MASss. 


I have had a delightful time at the Menagerie, and found many 
of the animals tame enough to come at my call. If I have over- 
looked any, I shall be glad to make their acquaintance through the 
A. C. 
HAVEN, CT. 


Enclosed please find my list of animals found at the second ex- 
hibition. We have enjoyed the Menagerie as well as some of the 
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Anagrams. I am disappointed to find that Webster does not give 
Place and Dorse as the names of fish. I used Miss Coe’s Ameri- 
can Kindergarten “ Classification of Animal Kingdom” as my au- 
thority in preparing the list of the first exhibition, and she gives the 
two above named. Wishing Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and all con- 
nected with it, in their noble work, long life and prosperity. 
BURRSVILLE, N. J. Mrs. L. C. H. 


We are disappointed in a Menagerie without elephants. 

FREEPORT, ILL. M. C. B. 

The show itself seems to have been an elephant to some of the 
visitors.—Zd. 


I have no hopes of obtaining a prize, as I have not time to give 
the subject much study, but I would like you to know I am one of 
the interested ones. Mrs. J. F. W. 

WORCESTER, MASS. 


Of course the human family belongs to the animal kingdom, 
since they are “ half allied to the brutes and half to gods,” accord- 
ing to the sages. E. M. G. 

WAKEFIELD, MAss. 

Rather an unpalatable mixture of “ af-an-af.”—Zd. 


I have considered man, wherever represented, as an animal. * * * 
I am a little girl, thirteen, and may have made mistakes. 

ALBANY, N. Y. M. G. S. 

Older people have made the same mistake.—Zd. 


It is with pleasure that I enclose you the results of my observa- 
tions at my second visit to the “Hidden Menagerie.” Having 
made one visit there, the results of which you already have, and 
spent much time in “sight seeing,” I did not think it possible 
that a second visit could result in so many new discoveries, but 
although my first visit revealed more than the required 71 animals, 
etc., I now find more than at first and “no two alike.” I enclose 
you list of 79 specimens of the “animal kingdom” found in “ The 
Funniest Show on Earth.” Mrs. E. W. C. 

WESTFIELD, MASss. 


Enclosed you will find a list of the creatures in the “ Hidden 
Menagerie.” It has been great fun looking them up, and I trust 
you will excuse me for saying that you are to be congratulated 
upon having such ingenuity in this department. A. S.C. 

MALDEN, Mass. 


I have been a very faithful attendant at your “ Hidden Menag- 
erie,” published in your last issue, and send the accompanying list 
to show the result of my numerous visits. I have enjoyed the study 
in Natural History very much, and trust that my labors will not 
have been quite in vain. Mrs. M. H. D. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


I am very much pleased with your Puzzle Department, as well 
as with your paper in general, the first number of which I received 
recently. E. S. W. 

FREEPORT, ILL. 


Our first visit was necessarily somewhat hurried, but we have 
now patiently examined every cage and case, with the help of mag- 
nifying glasses, and have faith to believe we have discovered all 
the queer specimens collected for our amusement and instruction. 
Best wishes to the one who finds more. re. & 

WORCESTER, MASs. 


A newspaper writer says: I have never attempted sending any 
solutions of the many enigmas, etc., which you have offered from 
time to time in GooD HOUSEKEEPING, which comes to our table 
regularly, and of which we cannot speak too highly. We have 
drawn from it many times for our own “ Housekeeping” column, 
greatly to the profit and interest of our readers. Having looked 
over the “ Hidden Menagerie” in No. 100 in the little time I have 
been able to take from work in our own office, I venture to send 
the result. Mrs. J. M. S. W. 
PORTLAND, ME. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE. 


POEM ASKED FOR. 
Editor of GoOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I would like to ascertain through your columns who is the author 
of some verses called “ The Dying Chorister Boy ” its beginning: 
** Oh Mother dearest, listen ! 

I hear the church bells ringing 
How sweet their mingled music ! 

How fine, how pure and clear.” 


Also where I could get a complete copy of it; as I fancy I only 
have a part of it. F. E. W. 
HALIFAX, N.S. 


A TREASURE OF OLDEN TIME. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

I enclose “ Honestus Woodman,” inquired for by “ Mrs. E. B. C. 
Tulare, California, page 241 of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. When 
done with the copy please return,—not because of its intrinsie 
value, but on account of the little hands that once turned over its 
leaves. D. G. B. 

Bucyrus, OHIO. 

THE WOODMAN ; 
OR HONESTY IS THE BEST POLICY. 


Honestus Woodman’s cottage stood 
Just by the margin of a wood, 
Through which a river, deep and slow, 
By old trees shaded, used to flow. 

He was not rich, this Mr. Woodman; 
But yet, he was an honest, good man, 
Who got his living by his labor ; 

And lazy Cheathim was his neighbor. 


Two little Woodmans, a boy and girl— 
Though ’twas now quite late in autumn— 
Went daily toa distant hall, 

Where a good lady lived who taught ’em. 
John’s summer jacket, patched and thin, 
(For Mrs. Woodman did not patch ill.) 
Was fastened up close to the chin; 

And then, because he had no satchel, 

He carried their Reader beneath his arm, 
That nothing bad might soil or knock it: ~ 
While nuts and apples from the farm, 
And their luncheon, stuffed his pocket. 


One morning early, Woodman rose, 

At just what hour no one knows; 

But up he routed little Max, 

To come and help him grind his axe— 

For in such cold and frosty weather, 

His family, if kept together, 

Would almost freeze, and that he knew well, 
Without a good supply of fuel. 


And finding it grow cold and colder, 

He took his axe upon his shoulder, 

Then out he went, and near the brook, 
His stand beside a tree he took. 

*T was large—one of the largest oaks,— 
And long the sturdy Woodman’s:strokes, 
As on its trunk with force they fell, 
Through all the forest echoed well. 

At last, a good deal out of breath, 
Though not, as boys say, “ tired to death,” 
Honestus Woodman thought it best 

To stop a little while and rest. 

But turning to sit down, he tripped 
Against his axe, and in it slipped. 

Down, down it sunk: his axe was gone : 
And thus, aloud, he made his mgan. 


“Alas! alas! my axe is lost! 

An axe I valued as a brother! 

An axe that so much money cost! 

Ah me! where sha// I get another ?”’ 
Perhaps my readers ought to know, 
_That these things happened long ago, 


In days of fable—those old times 
That poets tell of in their rhymes— 
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When sylphs rode round on every breeze, 
When oreads danced on cliff and mountain; 
When dryads dwelt in hollow trees, 

And naiads lived in brook and fountain. 


Now, when the water-nymph had drunk 
The wave where Woodman’s axe had sunk, 
Heard his lament, she took her clothes, 
And put them on, and gently rose ; 

And, when she saw him looking at her, 
She asked him what could be the matter, 
He told her frankly all about it : 


** My friend,”’ said she,‘ I do not doubt it ; 
I heard it plunge ; and, though it lies 
Below the reach of mortal eyes, 

Be of good courage! never mind it 

I’ll down, and see if I can find it.”’ 

She sank :—almost as quick as thought 
She rose again, and with her brought 
An axe of silver. The rich prize 

She held up before Woodman’s eyes, 
And, with a smile and courtesy, 

“Ts ¢his the axe you lost? ’’ said she. 
“*Oh no! ” said he, and shook his head. 


“Well, then,’’ the smiling naiad said, 
** Here, on the bank, let this remain, 
And I’1l go down and try again.” 

She sank; and, instantly, behold, 

Up came she, with an axe of gold! 
Pure, solid gold—the helve—the head. 
the axe you lost? ’’ she said. 
**Oh, no, no, no! ’’ the man replied, 

“ This is not my old axe ’—and sighed ; 
“‘ This is of very different ore, 

And worth, no doubt, a great deal more, 
And much more brightly does it shine, 
But ’tis not mine—no, ’tis not mine.” 
“Indeed said she, well, let this lie 
With that one, and once more I’Il try.”’ 
She sunk :—she rose above the tide. 


“* Ay! that’s my axe,”’ the Woodman cried 
As soon as she could raise and show it 

“*T know it is,”’ said she, “I know it ! 

I thought your honesty to try ; 

And since you cannot tell a lie, 

At least, sir, since you have not told one, 
The steel, the silver axe and gold one 

Are all your own: to all the three 

You’re welcome, for your honesty.” 

She ceased, and sunk; and Woodman gave 
His last look at the closing wave, 

Then homeward turned. 


And now he sought 

Out of the cash his axes brought 

To have his family warmly clad,— 

And thus their grateful hearts make glad. 
In his nice clothes, his neighbor Cheathim 
Chanced, soon after this, to meet him: 
Now Cheathim was a ragged drone— 

Hat almost brimless—coat he’d none— 
And when he saw the bran new suit, 

So perfect all, from hat to boot— 

And also learned how he came by it, 

He thought he’d go himself and try it— 
He thought he’d go and lose //s axe. 

So, following in his neighbor’s tracks, 

He reached the tree, without once stopping, 


Which bore the marks of Woodman’s choppin,. 


He cut away awhile, then stopped— 
And, looking round, his axe he dropped 
Into the stream. Down, down it went, 
And down sat Cheathim to lament; 

In loud and well-dissembled tone, 
Repeating Woodman’s very moan. 

“ Alas! alas! my axe is lost! 

An axe I valued as a brother ! 

An axe that so much money cost ! 

Ah me! where sia// I get another?” 


Scarce had he finished, when, behold, 
From the deep stream that was so cold, 
By this time, that it almost-froze, 

The beauteous water-spirit rose. 


She asked him why so loud he cried; 

He answered—“ Oh, in this deep tide 
I’ve lost an axe, ma’am, that I prize; 
Ay—as I do my very eyes, 

And as the weather is so cold, 

And I am getting rather old, 

I fear to plunge into this river : 

The thought’s enough to make me shiver. 
My axe! ah, sadly shall I rue it, 

If some one will not help me to it ; 

Can you not now, my dear, good naiad, 
Go down and get the axe that I had?” 
“T’ll see,”’ replied the naiad fair. 

She sunk :—she rose; and, high in air, 
Held up an axe of purest gold. 

“ Ay that’s my axe,”’ said he.—‘“‘ Hold! hold! ” 
The genius of the river cried, 

“T am not cheated though you’ve lied. 
This axe is mine; as for your own, 
Which you so piteously bemoan, 

If ever you again would view it, 

No doubt you'll find it where you threw it: 
Mine I shall lay upon my shelf ; 

And you may dive for yours, yourself.” 


MORAL. 
Those who to Truth’s strict laws adhere, 
Will ever be esteemed most dear— 
Though Fortunes’s gifts may not come fast, 
She’ll compensate them well at last. 
While those disposed to trick and fraud, 
Will ever meet a just reward; 
Though with success they lie and cheat, 
The felon’s fate at last tHey’ll meet. 


The “copy” which our Bucyrus correspondent sends us, is a 
well-thumbed illustrated copy of “‘ The Book of Fables,” without 
cover and with dog’s ears, and bears evidence of having long been 
a household treasure. ‘ The Woodman” has five illustrations and 
is supplemented by “ Arrogance Rebuked ” “ The Bird’s Lesson” 
“Borrowed Importance” “ The Dove,” a Parable for Little Girls” 
“ The Foolish Lamb ” and “ Who Stole the Bird’s Nest?” all but one 
of them being “illustrated ” in what was doubtless “ the highest 
style of the art” in its day and generation. We have no doubt it is 
valued as highly by its owner as was the gold axe of the Wood- 
man, and we have handled it with tenderness and care, “on ac- 
count of the little hands that once turned over its leaves.”—Zditor 
of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


GOOD WORDS FOR GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


We have seen several numbers of GooD HOUSEKEEPING which 
we thought were as good a thing as could well be, but the last 
number is better than any of them. We have looked over the table 
of contents in vain in an effort to pick out three or four articles for 
special commendation, but honestly we could not choose. We 
wish every one of our subscribers whose wife is a good house- 
keeper—there is no use in wasting such a magazine on poor house- 
keepers—would have faith enough in our judgment to send ten 
cents to Goop HOUSEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass., for a sample 
copy.— Western Recorder. 


An Indianapolis correspondent of the Uniontown, Pa., Repudiz- 
can-Standard, writes as follows: ‘I have bought every number 
of Goop HouUSEKEEPING for years and would not be without 
it. More real enjoyment and help is gained from its pages than 
from anything else I read. It is a practical, every day help. I 
take up the latest number and read an article while I hold my baby, 
and if I find no more time to read, I have inspiration for the whole 
day, making me content, reminding me that the sphere of house- 
keeper and home-maker is a noble one, and diminishing the size of 
the many worries which present themselves to busy housewives 
and mothers,” 4 
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